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A New By-Product Sulphate Process 
THE recovery of ammonia as sulphate in gasworks 
and elsewhere is now confronted by so many economic 
difficulties that any process which promises to lower 
costs deserves serious consideration. A German 
chemist, Dr. M. R. Tern, of Zinnowitz, has lately 
been developing a process whereby the production of 
the sulphate is carried out without the use of sulphuric 
acid, and the process is said to have been successfully 
tried out on the large scale in Germany, where it has 
been attracting a good deal of attention. 

The process looks comparatively simple. The 
ammonia is driven off by steam. For the production 
of sulphur trioxide, the spent oxide of the gasworks 
is roasted, and the sulphur dioxide evolved converted 
to trioxide in an electric are. The trioxide and 
ammonia are then precipitated as ammonium sulphate 
in an electro-filter, the moisture of the gases and of the 
air present sufficing for the purpose of the reaction. 
The amount of current used in the process (which 
is known as the Tern “ Elektrostickstoff ’’ system) is 


so small that by its use the saving through the obvia- 
tion of sulphuric acid is sufficient to pay in a short 
time for the installation of the simple apparatus 





required. The ammonium sulphate obtained, known 
as “‘ Elektroammon,”’ is pure white, and contains 
about 20 per cent. of nitrogen. Installations having an 
annual output of 37,000 tons per annum are projected 
in Germany, where a large plant has already been in 
operation since the beginning of July at the gasworks 
at Engelsdorf-bei-Leipzig. The cost of production 
of “ Elecktroammon ”’ per 1,000 kg. is said to be from 
go to 100 Reichsmarks less than that of ammonium 
sulphate as hitherto prepared in the gas industry. 
According to experiments carried out by the Pomer- 
anian Chamber of Agriculture, ‘ Elektroammon”’ is 
equivalent as a fertiliser to ordinary ammonium 
sulphate. The process, especially on account of its 
elimination of sulphuric acid, has an obvious interest 
for all makers of by-product sulphate. 





Tests for Carbon Monoxide 

From the United States Bureau of Mines comes an 
announcement which at first sight looks like a piece 
of frivolous humour, but which, on examination, 
turns out to be a matter of serious importance. 
It is to the effect that canaries, which have long been 
used for the purpose of indicating the presence of 
carbon monoxide during mine rescue operations, 
have been superseded py Japanese waltzing mice, 
which are found to be appreciably more responsive to 
concentrations of this deadly gas. Previously we had 
not made the acquaintance of the Japanese waltzing 
mouse, and had no idea of its physical or mental 
features, but from the official description it is clearly 
a little creature of some character. ‘‘ Japanese waltz- 
ing mice,’’ we are told, “ are thought to be a mutation 
of the house mouse, and are commonly found 
in Japan and China. They appear to be unable to 
orient themselves in a horizontal plane, which results 
in an erratic running in circles—sometimes wide, 
narrow, or figure eight, repeated many times in rapid 
succession. At other times they pivot on one foot, 
making many gyroscopic circles without stopping. 
They are totally deaf, this condition being probably 
due to the same morphological or physiological cause 
as the running movements.” 

It is this incessant and eccentric activity that 
accounts for their selection for the doubtful honour of 
precedence over the canary. The reason is not very 
difficult to trace. It is pretty well known that carbon 
monoxide poisoning is augmented by physical activity, 
which further increases both the demand for oxygen and 
the respiratory exchange and circulation of the blood. 
For this reason, when using animals for detecting 
carbon monoxide, it is desirable to keep them active 
and at the same time to minimise activity on the part 
of the men, so as to increase the sensitivity and widen 
the time between observable effects in animals and the 
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effects in man. This may be accomplished to a certain 
extent with canaries, but ordinary mice and white 
mice tend to become more inactive and to huddle in 
the corner of the cage, thereby reducing their sensi- 
tivity. 

In view of these facts, it was thought that owing to 
their almost incessant activity, Japanese waltzing 
mice might be more susceptible to carbon monoxide 
than either canaries, common house mice, or white 
mice. It has now been established that they show signs 
of response to carbon monoxide in advance of those 
in birds. In the experiments the sensitivity to the gas 
increased with the degree of activity of the various 
specimens used. The recovery after exposure was 
rapid, only a few minutes being required for apparent 
recovery from a degree of poisoning causing uncon- 
sciousness. In the course of other experimental work, 
it has been proved that guinea pigs are not suitable for 
detecting dangerous amounts of carbon monoxide. 
When encountering potentially dangerous atmospheres 
the Bureau of Mines usually employs mechanical 
devices, such as the flame safety lamp for detecting 
atmospheres deficient in oxygen, and the hoolamite 
carbon monoxide detector for detecting carbon mon- 
oxide, but where small animals are required, only 
canaries have hitherto been used. 

The use of small creatures, such as canaries and mice, 
for exploring and detecting atmospheres contaminated 
with carbon monoxide, is explained by the fact that, 
owing to their high metabolic rate and oxygen demand, 
accompanied by high respiratory exchange and rate 
of circulation, they respond more quickly than man toa 
given concentration of gas. This normally allows a 
margin of time between observable serious effects 
to the animal and serious effects to man, during which 
period man may return to fresh air or employ means 
of respiratory protection. It should be remembered, 
however, that during the time the animal or bird is 
incurring a detectable degree of poisoning, man may 
also be absorbing some carbon monoxide, and may even 
attain a very discomforting degree of poisoning, 
especially if the particular animal is more tolerant 
than the average. The margin of time between effects 
in the animals and in men is not very wide, and experi- 
ence with canaries has shown that an occasional speci- 
men may be tolerant enough to fail to exhibit symp- 
toms before serious effects are incurred in men. 





A Club that Deserves Support 


In every respect save one the annual report of the 
Chemical Industry Club is satisfactory. The accommo- 
dation has been greatly improved, the facilities offered 
by the Club have been used more freely, and the 
general tone is loyal and contented. The one excep- 
tion is found in the membership, which, for no apparent 
reason, has fallen from 736 to 697. Almost from 
the beginning the membership roll has been somewhere 
about the 700 level. That level was reached very 
quickly, but in spite of the continued desire to reach 
1,000 the figure remains almost stationary. Last 
year’s membership stood at 736, which promised further 
progress. This year it is a fraction short of 700. 
Even so, that is quite a respectable figure, and an 
institution that caters successfully for a community 








of 700 memters connected in one way or another with 
chemistry and chemical industry is a very valuable 
and agreeable asset. So the committee and others 
who work with such zest to make the Club a success 
have no need to despair, and now the need is known one 
cannot think there will be a lack of response. 

Unfortunately, the drop in membership has affected 
the income, and there is a deficit for this year of £58, 
in spite of a saving on the expenditure side of about 
f60. The remedy is put in the simplest terms by Mr. 
T. Miller-Jones, the Treasurer: “It is up to every 
member of the club to look round among his friends and 
induce as many as possible who are eligible to join.” 
Considering the claims of the Club, no appeal should be 
necessary ; but since the necessity has arisen the only 
thing to do is to ensure an adequate response. 
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The Problem of the Salaried Inventor 
By R. Brightman, M.Sc., F.I.C. 


Among the problems considered by the Advisory Committee on Intellectual Workers set up by the International Labour Office and 
the International Committee on Intellectual Co-operation of the League of Nations, to avoid overlapping or duplication of effort 


on matters which might be regarded as falling within the spheve of either organisation, is that of the salaried inventor. 


This 


subject is dealt with below. 


lt is generally agreed that the progress of industry is very 
largely dependent on applied scientific research, and in the 
majority of cases such research, when successful, results in a 
series of patents. Inventive activity and ability are accord- 
ingly of increasing importance to industry, and any influence 
or system that tends to repress or discourage such activity or 
discount such ability is a matter of serious concern. 

Primarily, the study of the scientific inventor and _ his 
position in industry was undertaken by the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Intellectual Workers set up by the International 
Labour Office in October, 1928, in the interests of the inventor, 
but the Committee at once recognised that the growing im- 
portance of technical work in industry made it of fundamental 
importance, to employers and Governments concerned for the 
progress of industry and the development of technical work, 
that just and liberal regulations should ensure the willing and 
unstinted co-operation of those supplying the necessary in- 
ventive skill and knowledge. Under modern conditions of 
industry the independent inventor is a factor of diminishing 
importance, and technical inventors are usually salaried 
professional workers. 

An Analysis of the Problem 

\ study of the problem issued by the Advisory Committee 
analyses the legal position of the status of the salaried 
inventor in the United States of America, Japan, and the 
20 European countries which are chiefly interested in the 
question, and endeavours to sum up the main tendencies. 
Most of the systems of regulation, in principle at least, leave 
the inventor in possession of his patent, but the right to apply 
or and obtain a patent must be clearly distinguished from the 
right to effective ownership of the patent. 

Although in many cases the invention is the sole property 
of the inventor, and he has complete liberty to choose his 
methods of protecting and using his invention, in other cases 
the invention may belong to his employer as a result either of 
the circumstances in which it was made or of the contractual 
relations between the employer and the inventor. The terms 
of the engagement may be such that the inventor is obliged 
‘o hand over to the employer all profit from the results of his 
invention, 

Freedom of Contract 

Such a situation may arise even in the countries in which 
the principle of freedom of contract is adopted as the basis of 
patents legislation, and no particular provisions are included 
relating to inventions made by employees. In these countries 
—the great majority, including Denmark, France, Hungary, 
etc.—with liberal interpretations by the Courts, salaried 
inventors may receive reasonable treatment. If, however, 
employers wish to force their employees to accept stringent 


conditions in their contracts, and to renounce in advance all . 


rights to their inventions, such a contract has force of law. 
The position in France is, in fact, regarded as particularly 
serious, although the Patents Act of 1844 is in principle 
entirely favourable to inventors. The French Federation of 
Engineers’ Union point out that such contracts are regularly 
enforced, and the technician to whom they are offered 
cannot usually afford to discuss the terms. To obtain the 
employment he requires he must accept the terms offered. 
Freedom of contract in employment is thus only a legal 
fiction. In the absence of a written contract the position is 
unchanged ; the employer takes out the patent and the 
employee would incur dismissal if he attempted to take one out 
himself. 

The situation in France is considered prejudicial not only 
to the interests of the salaried inventors, but also to the 
interests of the general public, patents being nearly always 
granted to some person other than the real inventor. Accord- 
ing to the Federation of French Engineers’ Unions the follow- 
ing reforms are essential :—(1) Patents should be granted only 
to inventors; (2) The sale of an invention before it exists 


should be prohibited ; and (3) Contracts in which an invention 
had been assigned at a price obviously less than the real value 
should be declared void. 

Attempted Reform in France 

Reform of the present position in France has been attempted , 
a Government Bill hav:ng been introduced by the Minister ot 
Commerce in July, 1924, which was examined by the Com- 
mission on Commerce and Industry in February, 1925, ap- 
proved in principle, and adopted (after amendments to make 
certain points more definite or complete), by the Chamber of 
Deputies in April, 1927. The Senate, however, in adopting the 
Bill in March, 1928, introduced certain prejudical amendments 
which were refused acceptance by the Chamber of Deputies, 
where the Bill is at present under further consideration 
The Bill, which is concerned only with industrial patents and 
not with scientific patents, such as it has been proposed to cover 
by the draft International Convention on Scientific Property, 
contains. special provisions regarding the rights of employees, 
and is the result of ten years study of the problem, including 
the examination of memoirs, reports, etc., published by the 
groups affected, such as the General Confederation of Produ 
tion, the Federation of French Associations of Inventors, the 
Section of Technical Workers in the Confederation of Intel- 
lectual Workers, the French Society of Scholars and Inventors 
the French Association of Civil Engineers, etc. 

One object prompting the inclusion of the provisions men 
tioned was the belief that thereby in future it would be 
possible to avoid recourse to legal proceedings, the tendency 
of which, in consequence of the growth of large scale limited 
liability companies, etc., is to go against the weaker parties 
Previous practice has, moreover, made it in the interest of the 
employee to see that his agreement contains no special clause 
concerning inventions, because, where such clauses are inserted, 
they are neariy always for the advantage of the employer and 
are strictly enforced, while, in their absence, the liberal views 
taken by the French courts tend to just settlements. 

Necessity for Legal Regulation 

Objections raised during the discussions of the Bill only 
emphasised the general agreement on the necessity of laying 
down legal regulations for protecting the rights of employees 
who made inventions. Section 33 of the Bill states that the 
invention made by an employee is his own property, unless it is 
regulated by the conditions of his agreement, or results directly 
from the work with which he was entrusted. In the first case, 
the employee is now entitled to special remuneration, which 
would be fixed by an Arbitration Committee. In the second 
case, if it appears that the salary earned by the employee does 
not provide sufficient remuneration for his services, he may be 
granted special compensation, which may be fixed by the 
Arbitration Committee, taking into account both the nature 
of the work and the profit to the employer. 

In several other countries, Switzerland, Japan, Holland, 
Czecho-Slovakia, etc., the principle of legal exclusion of stringent 
clauses in contracts has been adopted, a principle which 1s 
negative rather than positive in the protection it offers to the 
inventor. 

German Practice 

In Germany, however, a third principle may be said to have 
been adopted, that of definite regulation of the respective rights 
of the employer and employee. ‘There is no legal system ot 
regulating the rights of salaried inventors in the Patents Act 
of 1923, but there are at present a number of collective agree 
ments in force which provide definite regulations concerning the 
rights of such inventors, and which seem to give maximum 
protection to the inventor by defining the rights of both parties 
and the remuneration to which the inventor is entitled. These 
agreements, although comparatively limited in area, are of 
fundamental importance for the development of the general 
problem, and they are the result of a long campaign carried 
on by the supporters of the rights of salaried inventors. 
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lhe most important of these agreements is that made on 
\pril 27, 1920, between the German Association of Chemical 
Undertakings on the one hand and the Association of Chemical 
Employees and Engineers and the Trade Union of Commercial 
and Industrial Employees on the other, and a distinction is 
drawn between three classes of inventions 


Three Classes of Inventions 
ntions are Works Inventions 
the result of collaboration 
of employees, frequently based on the 
experience of the employer, so that the invention has not 
involved more than average occupational activity. Inven- 
tions in this case belong to the employer, who has the right to 
have them patented as such, the employee being excluded from 
either material or moral benefit from such inventions 


Inve 
nN 


sertindungel 


classified as (Betrieb- 
when they are 


between number 


Ser 
vice Inventions Diensterfindungen) are those which arise 
directly out of the duties involved in the contract of service 


including those in w 
express purpose of 
wise belong to the undertaking 
to demand that his name be mentioned in the patent The 

entitled to corresponding remuneration, the 
amount and nature of which must be determined by mutual 
agreement, if the patent is practised, sold, licensed or used for 
protecting some other patent 


inventor was engaged 
making invention 
: 


for the 
Such inventions like 
but the inventor has the right 


employee 1s 


The employee is thus guaranteed appreciable rights in this 


lass of invention, but in the class of ‘ Free Inventions 
Freie Erfindungen), which are those made independently of 
the employee's duties and include all those not covered by the 


} 
Classes 


previous 
Such 


full 
inventions are 


rights are secured for the inventor 
the property of the inventor, who may 


patent them for his own profit, but the salaried inventor must 


vive his own undertaking the opportunity ot applying the 
invention under license, his remuneration being guaranteed 


for a period of 15 years 3om the date of application for the 

patent, apart from the length of the employee's engagement 
A Draft German Bill 

classification of inventions and corresponding 

the collective agreement concluded 

with the commercial and technical employees of the City of 

Mannheim in May, 1925, and the 


\ similar 


characterise 


prov isions 


same classification of inven- 


tions is found in the paragraphs of a draft German Govern 
ment Bill of December, 1926, concerning labour tribunals 
which regulate the problem of salaried inventors Works 
inventions are those which are so strongly influenced by 
experiments, preparatory work and suggestions that it is 


impossible to consider the person entrusted with the work as 
the real inventor Service inventions are those made by 
persons employed to make inventions or where the contract 
of employment permits the employee to make inventions 
Right of ownership of both classes of inventions is granted to 
the employer by the Bill All other inventions are considered 
free, and provisions according to which such inventions should 
also belong to the employer must be concluded in writing 

In two bills put forward in opposition to this bill a like 
] According to that proposed by the 
Beamten und  Angestellen,’ 
further classified according to whether they are 
ordered either generally or specifically, or whether they are 
the result of the free initiative of.the employee in the course 
of his regular activity The bill sponsored by the ‘‘ Bund 
ingestellter Chemiker und Ingenieure "’ lays down the prin 
ciple that the invention is the property of the employer only 


Classification 1s adopted 
Bund te 


hnischer 


inventions are 


service 


by specific agreement in the contract of service All other in 
ventions are free and remain the property of the inventor 
even if they are made during his service and with means 
belonging to the undertaking. The invention clause (Erfin 
dungsklause of the agreement must contain provisions 
describing (1) the sphere of activity of the employee within 
which limits the invention must be made 2) the form of 


remuneration to be paid; and (3) the arbitration and concilia- 
tion courts competent in case of any dispute 

rhe Government Bill, as stated, has aroused considerable 
criticism. The bill has not been discussed by Parliament, but 
in regard to the respective rights of employer and employee 
the rival bills differ only in detail from the provisions of the 
existing collective agreements mentioned abovs 

This distinction between three classes of inventions may be 
traced in legal practice in ; 


Belgium and in Czechoslovakia 


where the Union of Inventors has urged the desirability of 
uniform practice in all couuntries), while the distinction be- 
tween “ free’’ and “ service ’’ or ‘‘ works ”’ inventions, but not 
between the two latter classes, is fairly generally made. 

hus the Austrian Patents Act of September 30, 1925, one 
of the most modern and progressive of all acts regulating this 
problem of the salaried inventor, recognises only two types 
of inventions, service and free inventions, and only one class 
of employees, including all workers and officials whether 
salaried or not. Service inventions are those made in the 
course of the normal activities of the employee or which have 
been inspired by the nature of his work or duties or which 
have been considerably promoted by the material resources 
and experience of the undertaking. Special and reasonable 
treatment is, however, reserved for the employee, except 
where he was specially engaged for making such inventions 
and remunerated by a proportionally higher salary. In all 
cases the inventor has the right to have his name mentioned 
in the patent, and such right cannot be assigned. 

In Switzerland, Italy, Sweden, Hungary, the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and the United States of America, 
legal practice or direct legislation enactments are on similar 
lines. Service inventions made by an employee in the course 
of or inspired by his normal duties are the property of the 
employer, but the inventor retains the right to be mentioned 
by name in the patent, and the practice of research workers 
employed specifically to make inventions assigning their rights 
by special agreement is widely recognised. At the same time the 
right of such workers to definitely higher normal remunera 
tion is frequently stresseed, and the absence of a sutficiently 
high regular salary would be sufficient in certain countries— 
e.g. Belgium —to annul a stringent clause in the service agree 
ment. In Italy and the United States of America, however, 
all inventions which are not made by employees engaged 
definitely to make inventions are the property of the employee 


General Tendencies 

Without going into further details of the system or prac tice 
in different countries, a fair idea of general tendencies can be 
drawn from the foregoing summary. Nocountry hasa uniform 
system which gives the employer or the employee the total 
profit from the invention ; everywhere compromises will be 
found which are more or less favourable to the inventor, and 
the relatively advanced Austrian Act of 1925 cited above is 
at particular pains to assess fairly the respective contributions 
of employer and employee to the making of the invention and 
its exploitation, and their relative rights to the resultant profit, 
as well as in the situation arising from refusal or failure of 
the emplover to develop the invention. 

lhe existence of such compromises is, 
result of the situation 
cannot 


indeed, the logical 
The rights of the salaried inventor 
be entirely ignored without a diminution, if not a 
disappearance, of inventive activity among employees. Under 
the conditions of modern industry, new and large research 
departments are continually being established, in which 
specialists are employed to make inventions, while, on the 
other hand, it is increasingly difficult for the employer to 
attend personally to inventive details or make inventions with 
out the assistance of his employees. Any check to the inven- 
tive activity of salaried inventors would therefore be of 
serious consequence to industry. 


Research Departments 

\t the time the mass of experience accumulated in 
the reseach departments of large industrial undertakings, and 
their material and intellectual resources, increasingly influence 
the inventive activity of those employed therein, and it is 
more and more difficult for the employee to make an invention 
that has not to a greater or lesser degree been influenced by 
the work on which he has been engaged, and the knowledge 
of resources placed at his disposal by the undertaking. More 
over, the employer is in a better position to develop the in 
vention on an industrial scale and consequently secure the 
maximum possibilities of profit from the invention. A rigid 
system of regulation which deprived the employer of all 
right not only to the ownership of the patent, but also 
to the utilisation of the invention in his own undertaking, 
apart from any consideration of equity, would tend to deprive 
the salaried inventor, who is usually in a weak and dependent 
position, of the best chances of utilising and profiting from his 
invention 
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A Generous Attitude 

% Free inventions are such a negligible factor under modern 
conditions, that industry would undoubtedly be wise to 
adopt a generous attitude to such inventors and to encourage 
the full play of the inventive spirit. In regard to other 
classes, the inventor should at least be secured the right to 
be mentioned in the patent, and steps might well be taken to 
prevent the growing evil of “ paper’ patents from robbing 
him of any real credit of prestige incurred thereby. The 
most satisfactory method of remuneration appears to be that 
of paving generous salaries to those appointed for and expected 
to make inventions, and of vesting the ownership of patents 
and their subsequent development in the employer or under- 
taking. 

Inventions made by other employees who have not been 
appointed for research work, whether made outside of, or in 
the course of, their normal duties might well be treated as 
deserving special consideration and reward depending on the 
circumstances of the individual cases. It is of primary 
importance to industry to encourage inventive skill by generous 
treatment of the inventor; it is of almost equal importance 
to free industry as far as possible from long and difficult assess 


ment of the respective rights of employer and inventor in 
particular cases. 
A Solution 

The concentration of the main inventive resources of 
industry within specialist research departments offers industry 
a solution of the problem already approved by legal precept 
and practice in many countries. Generous remuneration of 
the research staff, independently of the inventions resulting 
from their work, is probably the surest method of encourag- 
ing inventive skill and resource, while keeping industry un- 
fettered in the exploitation of the resulting inventions 

Such a solution may or may not be supplemented by further 
legislation along the lines of the Bills at present under con- 
sideration, for instance, in France and Germany, or by an 
extension of the German system of collective agreements, a 
step which has been indicated as desirable in Holland and in 
Austria. Such agreements can, however, only be concluded 
when both parties are represented by powerful organisations 
with definite ideas on the subject. In this matter there is 
undoubtedly a need for closer co-operation between defence 
organisations representing different scientific 
workers. 


classes’ of 





Cyanamide and Its Uses 
By F. E. Allison 


(SENIOR CHEMIST, FERTILISER AND FIXED NiTROGEN 


CyYANAMIDE (by which term is meant the commercial form of 
calcium cyanamide) is one of the oldest of the nitrogenous 
materials produced by artificial processes from atmospheric 
nitrogen. It is used chiefly as a fertiliser, either applied alone 
or in commercial mixtures, although a certain percentage is 
converted into various chemicals for industrial and agricultural 
uses. The large tonnage manufactured and the present 
interest of the public in all forms of atmospheric nitrogenous 
fertilisers make it seem advisable to summarise our knowledge 
of the behaviour of the material when applied to the soil. 
The particular need for a discussion of the use of cyanamide is 
that it has very special properties. Before discussing this, 
however, it may be desirable to describe briefly its manufac- 
ture and properties. 
Manufacture ‘ 

The raw materials used in the making of cyanamide are 
coal, coke, limestone, and nitrogen from the air. The process 
of manufacture consists of three principal steps: (1) The 
production of calcium carbide ; (2) the separation of nitrogen 
from the air ; and (3) the final production of calcium cyanamide 
from calcium carbide and nitrogen. 

The first step of the process involves the production of lime 
from limestone, which is a simple operation consisting merely 
of heating the coarsely crushed stone in a kiln at a temperature 
of about 2,000° I. until it is decomposed. The lime is then 
mixed with coke and heated in an electric furnace to form 
calcium carbide. At frequent intervals the molten carbide 
is tapped from the furnace into iron cars, is allowed to cool, 
is crushed, and is thoroughly powdered. 

The second step consists of securing pure nitrogen from the 
air. Normal air contains nearly 80 per cent. of this element, 
mixed mostly with oxygen but also with carbon dioxide, 
water vapour, and relatively small percentage of various other 
In order to secure the nitrogen free of other con- 
stituents, the air is liquefield and by distillation pure nitrogen 
is obtained 

The third and final step consists of passing the pure nitrogen 
vas into ovens filled with powdered calcium carbide, with 
which it combines if the reaction is started by first heating a 
small part of it to nearly 2,000° F. The heat generated by the 
reaction carries the process to completion, requiring usually 
from one to two days in the large ovens commonly used to-day. 
After it has cooled, the calcium cyanamide is ground to a fine 
powder, water is added to decompose the remaining traces of 
carbide and convert any free lime present into the hydrated 
condition, and a small amount of mineral oil is mixed with the 
product to decrease dustiness. 

Cyanamide usually contains about 60 per cent. of calcium 
cyanamide, 20 per cent. free lime, 11 per cent. free carbon, 
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and small amounts of silicon, iron, and 
aluminium oxides. It has a total nitrogen content of about 
21 per cent. The large amount of lime present, mostly as 
calcium cyanamide and slaked lime, gives the commercial 
cyanamide a distinctly alkaline reaction and causes it to react 
vigorously with any acidic materials with which it may be 
mixed. Physically, it is a black powder having excellent 
drilling properties. It is, however, somewhat dusty even 
after oiling. The black colour is due to the inert carbon 
present and is of no significance. Workmen who constantly 
handle the material occasionally show skin inflammation 
When exposed to the air, cyanamide slowly absorbs carbon 
dioxide and moisture, with the production of a surface crust 
and a slight increase in volume. The change is so slow that 
it is not an appreciable factor in the commercial use of the 
material. 

It has been estimated that about 75 per cent. of the total 
world production of cyanamide is applied directly to the soil 
as a single fertiliser material. Most of this amount is used 
in Europe. Approximately 9 per cent. is used in commercial 
mixed fertilisers, almost entirely in the United States. Ter- 
haps nearly 11 per cent. is used in the manufacture of ammon- 
ium phosphate and ammonium sulphate, while an additional 
5 per cent. is changed into ammonia and various other chemicals 
for industrial uses. 


2°5 per cent. water, 


Fertiliser Practices in Europe and the United States 

When the large tonnage of cyanamide used as fertiliser in 
Europe and the comparatively small quantity used in the 
United States are considered, it is logical to ask the reason 
for the difference. The explanation is largely the fact that 
in most of the countries of Europe a more intensive agricultural 
system is followed. For the most part the farms are small 
labour is cheap, and farm machinery is used on a small scale 
only. Usually the fertiliser ingredients are broadcast singly 
from two to four weeks before planting, in contrast to the 
American practice of drilling a complete fertiliser in the row in 
contact with or near the seed. The result is that European 
practices are almost ideal for obtaining the largest vields from 
crops fertilised with cyanamide. 

In attempting to market cyanamide on a scale in the United 
States comparable to that in Europe, the producers have faced 
difficulties owing to the inherent properties of the material 
which limit its use in mixtures. Where used in improper 
combinations, particularly in large proportions with super- 
phosphate, bad results have frequently been noted, but where 
used according to the best European practices, equally good 
results have been secured. This usually requires a change 
in farm practice, and hence limits the use of the material. 
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ditferent soils are rather complex and can be mentioned only 
in part. Under optimum moisture conditions there is a rapid 
conversion to urea, which in turn is broken down to ammonia 
by biological and chemical action. Small amounts of other 
compounds, such as dicyandiamide and guanylurea, both of 
which are undesirable, may be formed at the same time. 
These latter compounds, particularly dicyandiamide, greatly 
retard the formation of soil nitrates and are to a large degree 
responsible for the slow action of cyanamide. With our 
present knowledge of the characteristics of cyanamide and 
how to use it the chances of injuries from such decomposition 
products are small. They are of importance usually only 
under abnormal conditions, such as where very old cyanamide 
is used, where improper mixtures are applied, where excessive 
quantities are used, where soil conditions are unfavourable 
for nitrate production, or where the cyanamide is not uni- 
formly mixed with the soil. : 


Cyanamide in Mixed Fertilisers 

[he majority of the nitrogenous mixed fertilisers manu- 
factured in the United States are compounded with cyanamide, 
which is usually used in these mixtures at the rate of 30 to 60 
pounds per ton of mixture. The quantity which may be used 
is directly proportional to the quantity of superphosphate 
present. When mixed with superphosphate, the lime in 
cyanamide combines with any free acids present and with a 
portion of the water-soluble phosphoric acid. If too much 
is used a reversion of a considerable part of the phosphate to 
a less available form takes place, together with the production 
of agriculturally undesirable forms of nitrogen. 

The reasons for using cyanamide in mixed fertilisers, in 
addition to the fact that a cheap form of nitrogen is supplied, 
may be largely summarised in the one word conditioner. The 
lime neutralises any free acids present in the mixture, thereby 
preventing bag rotting, and improves the mechanical con- 
dition by its drying action. The result is the production 
ofa mixture which is more easily drilled and less liable to 
cake. 

Commercial fertiliser mixtures in which cyanamide has been 
used, not exceeding 60 pounds per ton, usually contain little 
or no calcium cyanamide a few hours after they are mixed. 
Urea is the chief of the nitrogenous transformation products, 
but small amounts of other compounds may also be formed. 
Dicyandiamide does not form in quantities, except where the 
cyanamide is mixed with superphosphate in bulk in propor- 
tions much higher than those commonly used. In the pre- 
paration of cyanamide-superphosphate mixtures, the phos- 
phate should be as dry as possible and the temperature be 
kept from rising appreciably by mixing in small lots or thin 
layers 

Attempts to produce a cheap available source of phosphorus 
that is neutral or basic and hence suitable for mixing with 
cyanamide in unlimited proportions have been made. The 
phosphate carriers of this type are basic slag and calcined 
phosphate, both entirely satisfactory but produced in too 
small quantities to be in very general use. Should these 
materials or others having similar properties be produced on a 
lage scale in the future and be used in mixtures, it is probable 
tht the quantity of cyanamide which might be used could be 
increased somewhat above the present practice. There 
would, however, be a decided limit to the increase. 


Cyanamide Used Alone 
Where cyanamide is to be used alone, the following pre- 
cautions are the most important to be considered: (1) Fresh 
material should be used, since cyanamide that has been stored 
in bags for a year or more markedly deteriorates in quality 
unless special precautions have been used to keep moisture 
and air away from it; (2) cyanamide should not be left in 
contact with the hands for any great length of time; (3) 
cyanamide should not be mixed indiscriminately with other 
materials (it especially reacts with superphosphate and should 
not be mixed in large proportions with it) ; (4) heavy applica- 
tions should be avoided, the maximum application usually 
being about 150 pounds to the acre ; (5) applications should not 
be made in direct contact with the seed ; and (6) cyanamide 
should not be used on poorly drained or very acid soils, where 

nitrate formation takes place very slowly. 


To the Editor of THe CHEMICAL AGE, 

Sir,—-Mr. Davidson Pratt’s very interesting paper contains 
one paragraph very closely applicable to our subject: ‘‘ Ration- 
alisation, on the other hand, requires the utmost exercise of 
the co-operative spirit, the pooling of the results of research, 
and of all technical and scientific knowledge, and the subordin- 
ation of private interests for the general good of the whole 
industry.” 

During the discussion, Dr. Ormandy roundly stated that 
what was wanted was rationalisation within the chemical 
societies, an observation with which no one, I suppose, will 
be inclined to quarrel. But, all the same, the profession as a 
whole does not yet seem to have realised that, owing to its 
lack of organisation, it remains a formidable stumbling block 
to the finished ideal of rationalisation. It was the highly 
organised condition of British labour which made possible 
the Mond-Turner proposals ; conversations at which chemical 
science ought to have been represented, and would have been 
represented if the chemical profession had been properly 
organised 

As Dr. Ormandy remarked, the attitude of many who are 
in control of our industries is a great obstacle to rationalisation, 
but science ought to be able to rise superior to the parochial 
outlook, ought to be the first to set an example in breadth 
and distance of vision. It has before been stated that in one 
sense the day of the individual is passed. Organisation now 
treats with organisation, and the individual must realise that 
his interests cannot exist apart from the group with which he 
is associated Employers equally with labour recognise this 
fact. The tremendous advances which are being made in 
industry depend upon the principle. It is a serious hindrance 
both to industry and the chemical profession that the chemist 
has not acted upon it. 

It is impossible here to discuss the causes underlying this 
state of things, but it is important that every individual 
chemist should address himself to the problem and work out 
a solution for himself. Since organisation is already well 
begun, it is evident that some have already done this, but 
partial organisation is not enough, events now move too 
quickly. The profession as a whole must learn, as most others 
have, to think in terms of rationalisation, and to act upon its 
principles.—I am, etc., Henry T. F. RHopEs. 

Editor, The Chemical Practitioner. 

175, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 





New Chemical Works at Luton 

A NEW chemical works has been established in Luton, Alcock 
(Peroxide), Ltd., a company registered in October, 1928, with 
a capital of £14,000, having acquired a large factory in 
Frederic Street, Luton, from Mr. G. H. Barford, of Barford 
Bros., Ltd., bleachers and dyers, North Street, Luton. Com- 
pletion is fixed for tie end of the year, but by arrangement 
the purchasers are already partly in possession. The building, 
comprising a basement and two floors, is so designed as to 
allow for expansion upwards, and there is ground available 
on either side to permit of further extensions. It is now in 
process of adaptation under the personal direction of the 
governing director, Mr. H. E. Alcock, who will have the 
assistance of his son, Mr. J. A. Alcock, a co-director. Adapta- 
tions are being made which will provide for the rapid manu- 
facture of chemical products having a wide application in the 
textile and other industries. Already considerable alterations 
have been effected, and plans have been prepared for the 
establishment of a laboratory. Technical and commercial 
staffs will be engaged in the near future, and the directors hope 
to be ready to launch their full programme at the beginning of 
the new year. 





Chemical Society Meeting 

An ordinary scientific meeting of the Chemical Society will be 
held on Thursday, November 7, at 8 p.m., at Burlington House, 
Piccadilly. The following papers will be read :—‘‘ The 
Nitration of Aromatic Thiocyanates,’’ by F. Challenger, C. 
Higginbottom and A. Huntington; and “ Studies of the 
Boron-Carbon Linkage. Part I. The Oxidation and Nitra- 
tion of Phenylboric Acid,’ by F. Challenger and A. D. Ainley. 
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Chemical Industry Club 
Report on the Past Year 


In the report of the executive council of the Chemical Industry 
Club, presented to the annual meeting on Thursday evening, it 
was stated that the Club had had another satisfactory year. 
The Improvements Fund remained open during this year and, 
thanks to the generosity of a number of members, it has been 
possible to effect further improvements in the Club premises 
and furniture. Additional new furniture for the smoke-room 
has been purchased and a commencement has been made with 
the refurnishing of the card-room. These improvements, 
apart from the complete redecoration of the Club rooms, 
which falls due every five years, and was authorised during 
the year, have added greatly to the comfort of the members. 
The thanks of the Club are due to the executive committee of 
the West Indian Club for placing their premises at the dis- 
posal of the members during the period of redecoration. 
There are many further improvements which the Committee 
are anxious to effect and the Improvements Fund still remains 
open. The Club is greatly indebted to Messrs. E. F. Arm- 
strong, Frank B. Dehn, R. Duncalfe and Oliver Quibell for 
gifts of etchings, now hanging in the smoke-room. 

The Committee again co-operated with various chemical 
societies and institutions in the arrangements for the annual 
chemical dinner, and is greatly indebted to Mr. F. A. Greene, 
who acted as its representative on the dinner committee. 
This year the arrangements are in the same hands, and the 
dinner will be held in the Connaught Rooms on November 8, 
when the chair will be taken by Lord Dewar. 


Monthly Meetings 

The monthly meetings of the Club were continued during 
the winter and the committee expresses its thanks to the fol- 
lowing for their help in making these meetings so successful 
by giving the following addresses : Mr. F. E. Hamer, ‘‘ What 
we saw in Canada and America: some general impressions ”’ ; 
Mr. J. Davidson Pratt, F.I.C., ‘‘ Problems connected with 
National Defence "’ ; Professor J. C. Drummond, F.I.C., ‘‘ The 
Significance of the Infinitely Little in Bio-Chemistry ’’; Mr. 
Walter Thomas, ‘‘ The Harvest of the Seas ’”’ ; and Dr. Charles 
Singer, ‘‘ Hygiene and History.” 

The Executive Committee has nominated the following 
officers to serve during the year 1929-30: President, Lord 
Melchett ; chairman, Mr. J. F. Ronca; hon. sec., Mr. Arthur J. 
Chapman ; hon. treasurer, Mr. T. Miller-Jones. The following 
members of the Committee retire under Rule 7: Messrs. 
Brewis, Coleman, Craig, Greene and Shipston, all of whom, 
with the exception of Mr. Craig, offer themselves for re-elec- 
tion. The committee is much indebted to the retiring chair- 
man (Dr. Frank B. Dehn) for the very able manner in which 
he has conducted the business of the committee during his 
tenure of office, and also to Mr. Craig for many services on 
the committee. The committee records its thanks to the secre- 
tary, Mr. J. Arthur Williams, for his services. 

In accordance with Rule 44 the Committee has altered Rule 
27 relating to overdue subscriptions. 

Subscriptions to the Christmas Fund were received from 
187 members and realised the sum of £182 15s. 6d., which was 
£21 more than was collected the previous year. The thanks of 
the members are due to the steward and his staff for their 
excellent services. 

The figures of membership as at September I, 1929, were as 
follows :—Town, 415; Country, 221; Overseas, 61—total, 
697, Which compares with a total of 736 at September 1, 1928. 

The executive committee is glad to note that greater use is 
now being made of the Club by members, but it again wishes 
to emphasise the importance of increasing the membership 


Treasurer's Report 


Mr. T. Miller-Jones, in his report for the year, announces 
that the revenue account shows a deficit of £58 2s. 6d. This 
is due almost entirely to a serious drop in subscriptions and 
entrance fees. These two items together are £144 8s. 6d. less 
than the previous year. 

“As treasurer,’’ Mr. Miller-Jones states, ‘I very much 
regret to see this, especially in view7of the increased comfort 
that the Club now affords its members,"and~ the very much 
greater use which has been made of the Club than heretofore. 


Reference to the expenditure will disclose that a sum of approxi- 
mately £122 has been saved as compared with last year. On 
the other side, some items have been more costly, and have 
accounted for £60 over and above last year’s expenditure, 
showing a net saving on expenditure side of about /60. 
Although there is a deficit of £58 2s. 6d., the sum of {65 8s. 7d. 
has been put to depreciation account as compared with £14 13s 
last year. It must be borne in mind that most of the furniture 
now belongs to the Club, and that has been depreciated at the 
rate of 20 per cent. per annum, or, in other words, allowing a 
five years’ life. In the ordinary way, this should prove a very 
liberal depreciation, but in view of the much increased use of 
the furniture, it is, in my view, wise to make this liberal depre- 
ciation for repairs and replacements ; but the real point I desire 
to make in submitting the accounts is the serious falling off in 
membership. It is up to every member of the Club to look 
round among his friends, and induce as many as possible who 
are eligible to join the Club. It is one of the cheapest in the 
West End of London, it is centrally and conveniently situated, 
and has most of the advantages of a West End Club. In some 
respects it has more advantages than the usual West End 
Club. It is a very convenient meeting-place for members anp 
their ladies ; ample dining and sleeping accommodation also 
exist, and owing to the very high and respectable reputation 
of Whitehall Court, it is a very important advantage that 
the Club offers. Given a largely increased membership, the 
20 per cent. depreciation on the furniture should be more or 
less accurate, but without that increased membership, the life 
of the furniture is likely to be terminated only by senile decay.”’ 





Cracking Shale Oil 


Effect of Pressure 
A sTuDyY of the effect of pressure in producing gasoline from 
crude shale oil is being made in the laboratories of the United 
States Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce, at the 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 

A series of cracking experiments at pressures ranging from 
atmospheric to 150 pounds pressure was made on the crude 
shale oil produced in the U.S. Government retorts at Rulison, 
Colorado. The crude was topped up to 400° F., and this stock 
was then distilled under pressure. It was found that consider- 
able non-condensible gas was produced when the oil was 
treated under pressure greater than atmospheric. 

When the oil was distilled to dry coke at atmospheric pres- 
sure about 7:5 per cent. of the charge was converted into gas. 


The percentage analysis of this gas was as follows :—Carbon 
dioxide, 0-5 ; illuminants, 27-5 ; oxygen, 2-7 ; hydrogen, 24:5 ; 
carbon monoxide, 1:5; methane, 24:3; ethane, 10-1; and 


nitrogen, 8-8. Its specific gravity was 0-656 and B.Th.U. was 
1,000. The topped oil cracked under pressures up to 150 
yielded from 16 to 20 per cent. by weight of dry gas free from 
hydrogen sulphide. The percentage analysis of this gas was as 
follows :—Carbon dioxide, 0-6 ; illuminants, 5:4 ; oxygen, 3°3 ; 
hydrogen, 3:0 ; carbon monoxide, 6-6 ; methane, 59-0 ; ethane, 
o-1; and nitrogen, 11-0. Its specific gravity was approxi- 
mately 0-695 and the B.Th.U. was 1,000. 





Retirement of Dr. T. L. Bailey 


Changes in Alkali Works Inspection Staff 


THE Minister of Health, the Right Honourable Arthur Green- 
wood, M.P., has appointed Mr. W. A. Damon, B.Sc., F.L.C., 
as Chief Inspector of Alkali, etc., Works, in succession to 
Dr. T. L. Bailey, F.I.C., who is retiring from the public service 
on November 12 next, on attaining the age limit. 

Mr. W. A. Damon was born in 1890, and educated at Bedford 
School and Birmingham University, graduating as B.Sc. in 
1910. His first appointment was as chemist at the explosives 
works of Messrs. Kynoch, at Arklow, Ireland. Subsequently, 
he was employed by Brotherton and Co., Ltd., first as chemist 
at their Litherland works, and afterwards as manager at their 
Workington works. From there he went to the South Metro- 
politan Gas Co.’s chemical works at East Greenwich, remaining 
in the capacity of assistant works manager until 1921, when 
he was appointed tothe Alkali Inspectorate to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of the late Mr. Herbert Porter. When 
Mr. Napier Sutton retired at the end of 1927, Mr. Damon was 
transferred to the London and S.E. Counties District. 
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Coke-Oven Gas 
Economics of Its Use in Industry 
\r the conference of the Institute of Fuel, in London, on 
Friday, October 25, Mr. Edgar C. Evans, honorary secretary 
and fuel officer of the National Federation of Iron and Steel 
Manufacturers, read a paper on “ The Economics of Coke- 
Oven Gas Utilisation in Industry.” 

The consideration now being given by the Area Gas Supply 
Committee to the possibilities of large-scale use of coke-oven 
gas in this country, he said, together with the developments 
in Germany of long-distance transmission of coke-oven gas, 
rendered necessary a critical consideration of the economic 
possibilities of such a scheme or series of schemes in Great 
3ritain. Reorganisation of the whole of the coking industry 
of the country was necessary if the iron and steel industry 
was to be put on its feet. Such a reorganisation would be 
stimulated if a market could be found for the coke-oven gas 
that would be available. 

Surveying the various industrial areas of the country, Mr 
Evans, dealing first with the North-East Coast, submitted 
that the potential requirements of the iron and steel industry 
would justify the policy of producers concentrating coking 
plants in such districts as Tees-side. There were potential 
markets for gas in areas such as Newcastle and Tees-side for 
domestic and industrial supply, and schemes were already in 
being for the supply of coke-oven gas to such areas—for 
example, Middlesbrough, Redcar, and Newcastle. Taking 
a broad view of the position, economic prospects of an exten- 
sive gas network scheme on the North-East Coast did not 
appear to be too favourable, and the logical process of develop- 
ment would seem to be along the lines that were already taking 
place in concentration of coking plants either in steel-producing 
areas or at a limited number of centres near the seaports 
Turning to the Midland area, Mr. Evans expressed the opinion 
that in Sheffield the average furnace efficiency could be doubled 
if coke-oven gas were generally available instead of coal. 

Petrol from Coal 

Interesting details of the progress that is being made in the 
production of oil from coal were given by Lord Melchett at 
the dinner of the Institute, on Thursday, October 24. ‘ We 
are working on the problem now,”’ said Lord Melchett, © and 
when in the not far distant future we have achieved our 
object, we shall open up a new ara for the coal trade of this 
country. One does not wish to be rash in prophecy on tech- 
nical subjects. All I can say is that we have been running 
for some time a considerable number of motor-cars on petrol 
extracted from Durham slack. The petrol has been excellent, 
and we have had no complaints. We are now proceeding on 
a larger scale with those experiments. Technically the 
problem is soluble ; the economics are a more difficult subject, 
but I am getting more hopeful as we proceed with the study 
of the subject than I have ever been. We certainly intend to 
continue our researches on a more considerable scale, because 
the national advantages to be gained are so great that we 
feel we are entitled to spend money on further research.” 





Merger in the Belgian Drug Industry 

THE Belgian Union Chimique now owns 51 per cent. of the 
stock of the Pharmacie Centrale de Belgique. Apparently, 
the Union Chimique and the Pharmacie Centrale have for 
some time been strong competitors in the pharmaceutical 
trade, with unsatisfactory results to both organisations 
The latest arrangement results in the pharmaceutical marketing 
being turned over to the Pharmacie Centrale, the Union 
Chimique handling the manufacturing side. In the latter 
part of June, the capital of the Pharmacie Centrale was raised 
from 30,000,000 to 38,000,000 francs by the creation of 
80,000 new no-par-value shares. These 80,000 shares were 
handed over to the Union Chimique in return for the com- 
mercial department of its pharmaceutical business and certain 
holdings in the Compagnie Generale pour le Commerce des 
Produits Pharmaceutiques au Congo (Cophaco), the latter 
being an important pharmaceutical company in the Congo and 
a subsidiary of the Pharmacie Centrale. Evidently the Union 
Chimique has bought on the open market the remaining shares 
necessary for its majority control. The Union Chimique is 
steadily following its policy of buying up other chemical 
companies. 


Utilisation of Smelter Fumes 

Important Development in Canadian Chemical Industry 
CANADIAN INDUSTRIES, LTD., has awarded the contract for 
the erection of a plant at Copper Cliff, near Sudbury, Ontario, 
for the utilisation of waste gases from the International Nickel 
Co.’s nickel-copper smelter. The plans involve an expendi- 
ture of about $1,500,000, and the plant will be equipped for 
the production of sulphuric acid and nitric cake (sodium 
hydrogen sulphate). The bulk of the sulphuric acid produced 
in the first instance will be used for the treatment of sodium 
sulphate taken from deposits in Saskatchewan, and the nitre 
cake produced therefrom will be supplied to the International 
Nickel Co. for use in the reduction of their nickel-copper ores. 
From time to time, it is expected that new developments in 
the utilisation of waste smelter fumes may justify the erection 
of additional units for the production of other chemical pro- 
ducts. Canadian Industries, Ltd., is engaged at the present 
time in active research work along these lines 

It will be recalled that the Barium Reduction Corporation of 
Charleston, West Virginia, is engaged on the erection of a plant 
at Horseshoe Lake, near Ormiston, Saskatchewan, for the 
recovery of sodium sulphate from the large deposits there. 
The plant is expected to be ready for commercial production 
by June of next year. The company is stated to have a 
contract for the supply of 25,000 tons annually to the Inter 
national Nickel Co. and expenditures on the Horseshoe Lake 
development are likely to total about $500,000. Another 
company, Natural Sodium Products, Ltd., is understood to be 
spending a similar amount on the rebuilding of the sodium 
sulphate plant at Dunkirk, Saskatchewan, which was recently 
destroyed by fire 

The utilisation of the natural sodium sulphate deposits of 
Saskatchewan as a source of supply in the manufacture of 
nitre cake, used in large quantities in the nickel-copper indus- 
try, therefore provides an encouraging outlook for the develop- 
ment of these vast deposits. Sodium sulphate or salt cake is 
also used in pulp and paper mills, for which large quantities 
have been hitherto imported into Canada. 





Carriage of Bromine 
Action over Injury to Carman 

On Wednesday, in the King’s Bench Division, Mr. Justice 
Rowlatt concluded the hearing of an action by M. Gallagher 
and Son, of Dublin, against Harrington Bros., Ltd., chemical 
manufacturers, of Oliver’s Yard, City Road, London, E.C. 
The plaintiffs claimed to be indémnified by defendants for 
the payments made by them as compensation to Owen 
Larney in respect of personal injury sustained by him whilst 
conveying bromine in the course of his employment. 

Plaintiffs’ case was that defendants instructed Palgrave 
Murphy and Co., shippers, to receive five cases of bromine for 
delivery to Lennox Chemicals, Ltd., of Dublin. Palgrave, 
Murphy and Co. accordingly notified the plaintiffs, who are 
carters, to deliver to Lennox Chemicals, Ltd., and in May, 
1925, Larney went to collect the cases. Larney loaded the 
cases, but was unaware of the danger of bromine. He then 
noticed brown smoke coming from the cases, which were 
not marked to show that they were dangerous. He drove out 
into the air, and was injured by the escaping gas, and had 
not yet returned to work. Compensation was paid at the 
rate of 35s. a week, and plaintiffs now claimed to be indem- 
nified, as they alleged the defendants were the owners of the 
bromine, which was at the time at their order. They said that 
defendants knew its dangerous character, but failed to give 
notice of the danger to the plaintiffs or the carman. 

Defendants denied that they were the owners of the bro- 
mine, and alleged that Larney was negligent when loading the 
cases by breaking one case, which brought about the trouble. 

His Lordship did not think the defendants had satisfied 
the duty which lay upon them, and the plaintiffs were entitled 
to recover. Judgment accordingly. A stay of execution 
was granted 





Appointments Vacant 
CHEMIST with experience in manufacture of titanium pig- 
ments for paint and associated trades. Details on p. xxvii. 
RESEARCH CHEMIST for colliery company, with experience 
in by-products. Details on p. xxvii 
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From Week to Week 


Mr. J. C. SELBIE, B.Sc., A.I.C., has been appointed an assistant 
chemist to the Anglo-American Petroleum Co., Ltd., and is leaving 
for Mexico to take up work there. 

A PATENTS BUREAU has been established by the Chamber of 
Trade of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics at 24, Ulitzer 
Gerzena, Leningrad, Russia. The director is Professor J. J. 
Heifetz 

THE ANNUAL REPORT of the administrator of the mandated terri- 
tory of Nauru states that 594,825 tons of phosphate were shipped 
during 1928, the sales being in the following proportions : Australia, 
77°90 per cent., and New Zealand, 22°04 per cent. 

ARTIFICIAL WOOL is being produced in two factories in the 
Roubaix district of France. At present, the synthetic product is 
more expensive than the natural one, but it is hoped to reduce the 
present cost considerably when production methods have been 
increased in efficiency. Vegetable fibre is said to form the basis 
of the new product. 

AT THE ANNUAL CHEMICAL DINNER, to be held on Friday, 
November 8, at the Connaught Rooms, London, Field-Marshal Sir 
George F. Milne, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff, the guest of the evening, will propose the toast of ‘‘ Chemistry 
and Industry,’’ to which Lord Dewar, who has kindly consented 
to preside, will respond. 

IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES are believed to be proposing 
that Northwich brine should be conveyed by pipe line to Widnes 
for the manufacture of chemicals. The Northwich Council have 
asked the County Council to take steps to secure legislation to 
make provision for adequate compensation for damage to publi 
and private property by the pumping of brine. 

WAIKATO CARBONISING Co., LTp., with a capital of £100,000, is 
being formed in New Zealand for the purpose of applying a car- 
bonisation process to Waikato coals. Capital is being arranged by 
four Waikato coal companies: the Taupiri, Pukemiro, Waipa and 
Renown Collieries, Ltd. A contract has been completed with Fuel 
Industries, Ltd., London, and a two-unit plant ordered. 

A DINNER has been arranged by the Yorkshire Section of the 
Society of Chemical Industry and the Leeds Section of the Institute 
of Chemistry. It will take place at the Great Northern Hotel, 
Leeds, on Thursday, December 5, at 7.30 p.m. Tickets, price 6s., 
are obtainable from the secretaries, and applications should be 
addressed to them at the University, Leeds. The number will be 
limited. Dress will be optional. 

THE PRODUCTION OF PAINT, pigments and varnishes in Canada 
increased by about 10 per cent. in 1928, the total value reaching 
$27,868,046, as compared with the 1927 production valued at 
$25,220,454. Factories in operation numbered 68, of which 33 
were located in Ontario, 18 in Quebec, 8 in British Columbia, 5 in 
Manitoba, 2 in Alberta, 1 in Nova Scotia and 1 in New Brunswick. 
Capital employed in the industry totalled $24,256,008 ; the average 
number of employees was 2,881; expenditures for salaries and 
wages amounted to $3,967,295 ; materials cost $14,489,934 delivered 
at the works; and the value added by manufacturing was 
$13,378,112. Imports of paints, pigments and varnishes into 
Canada during the year were valued at $5,540,481 and exports 
(including re-exports) were worth $520,847. 

OFFICIAL NOTICE has now been given to the management of the 
British Empire Trade Exhibition to be held in Buenos Aires in 
1931, that His Majesty’s Government have recognised the import- 
ance of the occasion and decided to participate on a suitable scale. 
For this purpose the Government exhibits will be housed in one 
of the finest buildings in the extensive Exhibition grounds, which 
have been generously lent by the Argentine Rural Society. 
The Government exhibits, besides illustrating the contributions of 
the British people to the world’s progress, will show much of the 
development of our British Colonies and Protectorates. The 
Dominion of Canada has already reserved another building of 40,000 
square feet, thus demonstrating the increasing interest taken by 
the Canadian Government and Canadian manufacturers in South 
American trade. 

THE COMMITTEE set up under the chairmanship of Sir Charles 
Sargant to consider whether any amendments in the Patents and 
Designs Acts, or any changes in Patent Office practice, were 
desirable, are continuing their meetings at the Board of Trade for 
the purpose of hearing evidence from interested persons and 
associations. our meetings of the committee took place before 
the vacation, and during the next few weeks evidence will be taken 
from representatives of Trade Marks, Patents and Designs Feder- 
ation, Ltd., the British Science Guild, the London Chamber of 
Commerce, the International Association for the Protection of 
Industrial Preperty (British Group), the Association of British 
Chemical Manufacturers, and the Chartered Institute of Patent 
Agents. Persons who desire to submit any further suggestions, or 
to give evidence, are invited to communicate with the secretary, 
Mr. R. W. Luce, Industrial Property Department, Board of Trade, 
25, Southampton Buildings, London, W.C.2 


THE SPANISH GOVERNMENT has approved the building of an oil 
refinery at Barcelona capable of turning out 200,000 tons of petrol 
a year. 

INDIAN PRODUCTION OF AMMONIUM SULPHATE amounted in: 1925 
to 15,085 tons, as compared with 13,451 tons in 1927 and 12,555 
tons in 1926. Almost the entire production was from coke ovens 

OERTLING’S STANDARD ANALYTICAL BALANCE No. 7SBT, men- 
tioned in our advertisement pages on October 26 (p. x), should have 
been described as having a sensitivity of o-ooo1 grams, and not 
0-00! grams, as was stated. 

VARIOUS DIPHENYL DERIVATIVES are being produced 
lederal Phosphorus Co., of Birmingham, Alabama 
chloro-derivatives (sold under the name 
nitro-, amino-, and sulpho-derivatives 

THE TOTAL OUTPUT OF CADMIUM in Canada during the first six 
months of 1929 was 501,242 lb., worth $451,118, as compared with 
161,908 lb., valued at $80,954. The output of this metal during th 
year 1928 reached 491,894 lb., valued at $341,374. It is evident 
therefore, that production this vear has continued at a rate more 
than double that of 1928 

THe I.G. and the German Glanztoff rayon concern have signed 
an agreement with regard to the allocation of quotas for the German 
market for viscose rayon It is thought that this agreement may 
be the beginning of a general understanding between producers 
serving the German market, and that an international viscose 
convention may be formed 

Dr. C. H. LANDER, Director of Fuel Research, will deliver a publi 
lecture on ‘‘ Physics in Relation to the Utilisation of Fuel ’’ before 
the Institute of Physics on Wednesday, November 27, at 5.30 p.m., 
in the rooms of the Institute of Electrical Engineers, Savoy Place, 
Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2. The lecture is No. 15 of a 
series entitled ‘‘ Physics in Industry.” 

THE PRODUCTION OF QUARTZ (SILICA) in Canada last year totalled 
282,522 tons, valued at $523,933, as compared with 233,984 tons, 
valued at $496,364, delivered from Canadian deposits in 1927 
rhe output during the first half of 1929 totalled 120,423 tons, valued 
at $210,831, as compared with 99,845 tons, valued at 
during the corresponding months of 1928 


by the 
They include 
‘“ Arochlor '’), as well as 


$221,845 


BEESWAX is a relatively important export from the Dominican 
Republic. 146 metric tons were shipped from the country in 1927, 
the United States being practically the only buyer. Detailed figures 
covering the exports of 1928 are not yet available, but it is believed 
that the shipments of beeswax from Dominican ports reached a 
somewhat greater aggregate than in 1927 

THe LinprE Ice MACHINE JoINT Stock Co. is building a new 
acetylene plant at Essen. With an initial cost of 500,000 marks 
exclusive of cylinders, and 50,000 kilos. monthly capacity, the new 
plant is expected to effect extensive freight savings by eliminating 
long distance shipping charges on cylinders which would have been 
required by distribution from the Dusseldorf plant after appropriate 
expansion from its present 60,000 kilos. monthly capacity 

AN IMPORTANT MERGER has taken place in the German cement 
industry. The Portland Cement Works of Heidelberg, the Dycker- 
hoff and Sons Portland Cement Works of Mainz, the Schwenk 
Cement Works of Ulm, and the Silesian Portland Cement Industry 
Co. of Oppeln, have decided to co-operate and to enter into further 
agreements which, it is reported, will cover sales and prices. These 
four firms have a 50 per cent. participation in the entire German, 
Portland cement production. 

THE TWELFTH STREATFEILD MEMORIAL LECTURE has been fixed 
for Friday, November 22, at the Institute of Chemistry, with 
Professor Arthur Smithells in the chair. The lecturer, Mr. Lewis 
Eynon, B.Sc., F.I.C., has chosen for his subject ‘‘ The World’s 
Sugar Industry.’’ The lecture is open to Fellows and Associates 
and registered students of the Institute, and former students ot 
Finsbury Technical College. Tickets may also be obtained by 
other persons interested on application to the Registrar, the 
Institute of Chemistry, 30, Russell Square, Londo: , W.C.1. 

A NITROGEN-FIXATION PLANT based on the H2! er-Bosch process 
is to be erected at Long Beach, California, by ‘ne Shell Chemical 
Co., a unit of the Shell Development Co., whica is a subsidiary of 
the Shell Oil interests. An expenditure of $250,000 within six 
months in erecting the first unit of the plant is planned. One 
thousand men will be emploved in the first unit and ultimate 
investments will total $5,000,000. Electricity will be used for 
power. It is believed that the Sheil Oil interests contemplate the 
utilisation of natural gas, of which the oil fields near Long Beach 
have a great excess, in the manufacture of carbon black, and that 
the hydrogen evolved in this process will be used in making 
ammonia in the nitrogen-fixation plant. 

Obituary 
DEE, vice-president and treasurer of the Davison 
Chemical Co., Baltimore, U.S.A 

Mr. R. W. CRABTREE, of Leeds, founder of the firm of 
Crabtree and Co., Ltd., on Tuesday, October 22. 

Mr. GreorGE F. Wutre, Professor of Chemical Engineering at 
Clarkson College of Technology, Potsdam, New York 


Mr. TuHom Jf. 
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BERYLLIUM.—A new method for the production of pure 
beryllium oxide from beryllium ores. H. A. Sloman. 
J.S.C.I., October 18, pp. 309-316T. 

Soap.—The manufacture of soap. W. E. Figgis. Chem 
Engineering and Mining Rev. (Australia), September 5 
pp- 485-490. 

Viramins.—The alleged relation of carotin to vitamin-A 
W. Duliere, R. A. Morton, and J.C. Drummond. /.S.C.J., 
October 18, pp. 316—-321T. 


United States 
GENERAL.—Thermal treatment of natural gas. 
berlin and E. B. Bloom. 

PP. 945-949. 

Chemistry in incandescent lamp manufacture. W. J. 
Bartlett. Ind. Eng. Chem., October 1, pp. 970-973. 
Oirs.—The chemical and physical characteristics of cod oil 

(industrial cod liver oil). A.D. Holmes, W. Z. Clough, and 
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Glycerin used to reclaim China wood oil. E. 
Oil and Fat Industries, October, pp. 25, 43. 
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A new petroleum by-product: Octane-sultone. E. L. 
Baldeschwieler and H. A. Cassar. J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 
October, pp. 2969-2978. 

Piant.—The selection of mayonnaise equipment. A. K. 
Epstein. Oil and Fat Industries, October, pp. 12-13. 
Discusses the effect of metals on the keeping qualities and 
nutritional value of mayonnaise and salad dressing. 

Deodorising rendering gases. S. C. Strunz. O71 and 
Fat Industries, October, pp. 19-20, 43. Describes a 
simple device, which has been effectively used in an 
American factory, for deodorising exhaust gases from 
rendering plants. 


German 
ANALYsIs.—A rapid method for the microchemical determina- 
tion of copper. G. Spacu and J. Dick. Zeitschrift 
analytische Chem., Vol. 78, Parts 7-8, pp. 241-244. 

A new rapid method for the microchemical determina- 
tion of mercury. G. Spacu and J. Luciu. Zeitschrift 
analytische Chem., Vol. 78, Parts 7-8, pp. 244-247. 

The potentiometric determination of iron with 
permanganate. T.Heczko. Zeitschrift analytische Chem., 
Vol. 78, Parts 7-8, pp. 247-249. 

The determination of perchlorates. O. S. Fedorova. 
Zeitschrift analytische Chem., Vol. 78, Parts 7-8, pp. 249- 
268. 

Micro-permanganometric studies. J. Mika. Zettschrift 
analytische Chem., Vol. 78, Parts 7-8, pp. 268-297. 

ApPpARATUS.—Dr. F. W. Miiller’s analytic ultra-lamp. K. 
Gotze. Chemiker-Zeitung, October 23, pp. 824-825. 
CELLULOSE.—The velocity of decomposition of viscose solu- 
tions. O. Faust. Berichte, October 9, pp. 2567-2573. 
GENERAL.—The oxidation of ammonia by lime to calcium 

nitrate. K. Leschewski and K. A. Hofmann. Berichte, 
October 9, pp. 2509-2514. 

The oxidation and weathering of linseed oil coatings. 
Il.—J. D’Ans. Ze.tschrift angewandte Chem., October 19, 
PP. 997-999. 

Working with mercury. A. Stock. Zeitschrift ange- 
wandte Chem., October 19, pp. 999-Ioor. An account of 
precautions for preventing mercury poisoning. 

The determination of phenols in the effluents of lignite 
distillation plants and their extraction. P. Rosin and 


H. Just. Zeitschrift angewandte Chem., October 5, 
pp. 965-068 ; October 12, pp. 984-987 ; October Io, 


pp. 1002-1007. The development of methods of phenol 
determination in lignite distillation effluents ; the testing 
of the washing effect of various extraction media with 
regard to the removal of phenol from the effluents ; 
benzol is unsuitable, but an addition of 20 per cent. of 
aniline increases the washing effect considerably ; con- 
siderations on the technical applicability of the use of an 
aniline-benzene mixture for the removal of phenols from 
lignite distillation waters. 

Attacks on fire-resisting building materials. M. Pulfrich. 
Korrosion und Metallschutz, September, pp. 193-199. 

The application of nitrocellulose lacquers in the boot 
industry. A. Kraus. Chemiker-Zeitung, October 23, 
pp. 822-823. 

From guano to meat-meal : 
tine meat products industry. U. 
Zeitung, October 26, pp. 833-834. 

HyDROGEN PEROXIDE.—The recent development of the elec- 
trochemical production of hydrogen peroxide.  L. 
Léwenstein. Chemiker-Zeitung, October 23, pp. 821-822. 

OrRGANIC.—A new meso-derivative of anthracene and 9: 9’- 
dianthracyl. W. Minajew and B. Fedorow. Berichte, 
October 9, pp. 2489-2494. 

RUBBER.—Cryoscopic measurements with rubber solutions, 
and the separation of mixed phases from benzene solutions 
of rubber. R. Pummerer, A. Andriessen, and G. Wolf- 
gang. Berichte, October 9, pp. 2628-2636. 

The iodine and oxygen values of sol- and gel-caoutchouc. 
R. Pummerer and F. J. Mann. Berichte, October 9, 
pp. 2636-2647. 


An advance in the Argen- 
Kliinder. Chemtker- 


Miscellaneous 


ANALYsIs.—A new method of determination of benzene and 
toluene in their mixtures. S. Uemara and Y. Kosaka. 
J. Soc. Chem. Ind. Japan (supplemental binding), 
October, p. 279B (in English). 

APPARATUS.—Apparatus for the continuous purification of 
mercury. E. Botolfsen. Bulletin Soc. Chim. France, 
August, pp. 782-784 (in French). 

Graduated burettes furnished with calibrated bulbs for 
precision volumetry. A. Tian. Bulletin Soc. Chim. 
France, August, pp. 778-782 (in French). 

CaTaLysis.—The catalytic reduction of carbon monoxide 
under normal pressure. III.—The preparation of liquid 
carbohydrates by means of the cobalt-copper-thoria 


catalyst. S. Kodama. J. Soc. Chem. Ind. Japan 
(supplemental binding), October, pp. 285-286B (in 
German). 


GENERAL.—The oxidation and reduction of the silicates of iron 
by gases. B. Bogitch. Comptes Rendus, October 14, 
pp. 581-583 (in French). 

The change in the water-soluble phosphoric acid content 
of superphosphate during its storage in heaps. I.— 
I. Shojiand E. Suzuki. J. Soc. Chem. Ind. Japan (supple 
mental binding), October, pp. 272—274B (in English). 

O1Lts.—Researches on sulphonated oils. VI.—The reaction 
mechanism between the aqueous solution of sulphuric 
acid esters of oxy fatty acids and salts. VII.—Prepara- 
tion and properties of the pure acid salts of the alkali 
metals and the sulphu ic acid ester of recinoleic acid. 
K. Nishizawa, K. Winokuti and T. Kikuti. /. Soc. Chem. 
Ind. Japan (supplemental binding), October, p. 2778, 
2788 (in English). 

OrRGANIC.—New derivatives of naphthoquinone. 
and A. Wahl. Bulletin Soc. Chim. France, 
PP. 744-754 (in French). 

Researches on the naphthisoindigotins. A. Wahl and 
J. Lobeck. Annales de Chim., July-August, pp. 156-202 
(in French). 

PuHasE RuLe.—A study of the quaternary system water- 
sodium nitrate-sodium chloride-sodium sulphate. A. 
Chrétien. Annales de Chim., July-August, pp. 9-155 
(in French). 

Soap.—The soaps of the fatty acids of the oleic series. III.— 
Sodium oleate. IV.—Sodium zoomarate. M. Hirose 
and T. Shimomura. J. Soc. Chem. Ind. Japan (supple- 
mental binding), October, pp. 263-265B, 266—-268B (in 
English). 
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Patent Literature 


The following information is prepared from published Patent Specifications and from the Illustrated Official Journal (Patents) 


by permission of the Controller to H.M. Stationery Office. 


Printed copies of full Patent Specifications accepted may be 


obtained from the Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, London, W.C.2, at 1s. each. 


Abstracts of Complete Specifications 

319,308. DyrsturFs, MANUFACTURE OF. British Celanese, 
Ltd., 22 and 23, Hanover Square, London, $.W.1, D. H. 
Mosby, H. C. Olpin and G. H. Ellis, of British Celanese, 
Ltd., Spondon, near Derby. Application date, June 18, 
1928. 

Unsulphonated azo dyestuffs are obtained by coupling diazo 
compounds of 2:4-dinitro-6-alkoxy or alkyl-anilines or deriv- 
atives with suitable coupling components. These dyestuffs 
are readily dischargeable by any of the ordinary reducing 
discharges, e.g., formaldehyde-sulphoxylates or formaldehyde- 
hydro sulphites. The dyestuffs are particularly suitable for 
colouring cellulose acetate or other cellulose esters or ethers. 
Suitable diazo components include 3:5-dinitro-o-anisidine, 
3:5-dinitro-o-phenetidine, and 3:5-dinitro-o-toluidine. Suit- 
able coupling components include aniline, alkyl-anilines 
aminophenols, or their homologues or substitution products 
or other coupling components of the benzene series, pyrazolones 
or aceto-acetic ester or arylides. The most valuable dyestuffs 
are obtained by employing a coupling component of the naph- 
thalene series, particularly «-naphthylamine or a nuclear 
or N-substitution product capable of coupling in the para 
position to the amino group. The coupling components may 
be a-naphthylamine, an alkyl-naphthylamine, an amino- 
naphthol, or 1-amino-2-ethoxy-naphthalene. Coupling com- 
ponents containing w-hydroxy groups, e.g., w-oxyethyl-«- 
naphthylamine and y-chlor-$-oxy-propyl-1-naphthylamine are 
particularly suitable. 

319,382. CoaL Gas, PURIFICATION oF. The Manchester 
Oxide Co., and R. H. Clayton, Ltd., Canal Street, Miles 
Platting, Manchester. Application date, May 23, 1928. 

Tar fog is removed from coal gas by taking the gas from 
between the hydraulic main and the condensers and passing it 
up a tower maintained at a temperature above that: of the dew 
point of the gas for water, and filled with loose packing such 
as Raschig rings. If an absorbent such as dephenolated tar 
is fed into the tower, a considerable proportion of the other 
oxidisable bodies may also be removed from the gas, which 
reduces the contamination of the ammonia still effluent liquor. 
The dephenylated tar may be subsequently treated for the 
removal of phenolic substances absorbed, and is then returned 
to the process. The gas is then passed through sulphuric 
acid to recover ammonia. An apparatus for carrying out this 
process is described. 
319,542. ACETALDEHYDE FROM ACETYLENE, MANUFACTURE 

AND PrRopUCTION OF. J. Y. Johnson, London. From 
I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges., Frankfort-on-Main, 
Germany. Application date, December 3, 1928. 

In the production of acetaldehyde from acetylene by passing 
it through solutions containing mercuric salts and sulphuric 
acid, ammonium salts are also added to the solution to prevent 
the formation of deposits. The ammonium salt may be 
ammonium sulphate, acetate, tartrate, or oxalate, and the 
addition of free sulphuric acid may be omitted. The pro- 
portion of ammonium salt may be 5—5o per cent. 

319,548. Nitric AcID, PREPARING BY THE CATALYTIC COM- 
BUSTION OF AMMONIA WITH OXYGEN OR GASES RICH IN 
OxyGEN. I. W. Cederberg, 18, Piicklerstrasse, Berlin- 
Dahlem, Germany. Application date, December 11, 1928. 

In the catalytic combustion of ammonia with oxygen in the 
presence of a catalyst, the temperature of the catalyst rises 
too high if the proportion of ammonia is above Io per cent., 
while the lower explosion limit is reached with an ammonia 
concentration of 16 per cent. These difficulties are avoided if 
the combustion takes place in a contact zone after which the 
gases immediately pass through a cooling liquid, which may 
be water or nitric acid. To avoid explosion, the gas mixture 


passes to the contact layer through a system of capillaries. 
The reaction chamber may be a cylinder of chrome-nickel 
steel in which the contact layer is in the form of one or more 
transverse platinum gauzes. 


The ammonia-oxygen mixture 





enters at the bottom through a bundle of capillary tubes 
immediately below the contact zone, while the cooling liquid 
is arranged directly above the contact zone. This liquid 
becomes heated, and is circulated through cooling tubes. 
A gas mixture containing 25 per cent. by volume of ammonia 
may be converted into nitric acid of about 68 per cent. strength 


318,582. 8-ARYL-4-AMINO PROPIONIC ACIDS AND THEIR 
SUBSTITUTION PRODUCTS, PROCESS FOR THE MANUFAC- 
TURE OF. F. Hoffmann-La Roche and Co., Akt.-Ges., 


184, Grenzacherstrasse, Basle, Switzerland. Internationa] 
Convention date, September 6, 1928 

These acids have been obtained as described in Liebig’s 
Annalen de Chemie, Vol. 275, 1893, p. 1, by condensation of an 
aryl-aldehyde with hippuric acid to obtain an azlactone 
(lactimide). This is split with alkali into benzoyl-amido- 
cinnamic acid which is treated with sodium amalgam to 
reduce it to benzoyl-amino-propionic acid which is then 
saponified to obtain {-aryl-x-amino-propionic acid. The 
reduction and saponification could be carried out in one phase 
with hydriodic acid. In this invention, the azlactones are 
treated with hydriodic acid, acetic anhydride, and red phos- 
phorus, by which the oxazolone ring can be opened, the 
benzoyl-amino-cinnamic acid hydrogenated, and the benzoy!] 
group split off in one phase. Examples are given. 

319,593. CONDENSATION PRODUCTS OF THE BENZANTHRONE 
SERIES, PROCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF. J. Y. 
Johnson, London. From I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges., 
Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. Application dates, March 
24 and August 7, 1928. 

These compounds are obtained by treating with alkaline 
condensing agents a mixture of benzanthrone or a substitution 
product with free 2-position and a compound of the formula 
X-CH,-R, where X represents the nitrile group NC-, the acid- 
amido group NH,-CO-, or the acyl group R!-CO, in the latter 
case the compounds being ketones of the formula R1-CO- 
CH,-, in which R? is a hydrocarbon radicle which may be 
substituted and in which R may be hydrogen or an alkyl or 
aryl group which may be substituted, or an esterified carboxylic 
group. The condensation may be carried out in benzene, 
mono- di- or trichloro-benzene, pyridine, etc., or an excess oJ 
the organic compound to be condensed with the benzanthrone 
The condensation products have the formula 
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and can be converted by the action of alkaline agents into salt- 
like compounds which dissolve in acetone or alcohol. These 
solutions are hydrolysed on adding water. The condensation 
products are initial materials for the production of dyestuffs. 
Examples are given of the treatment of benzanthrone and 
acetone, benzanthrone and acetophenone, and several others. 


319,642. ButTyL ALCOHOL AND ACETONE, PRODUCTION OF— 
BY FERMENTATION. The Distillers Co., Ltd., 12, Tor- 
phichen Street, Edinburgh, and H. B. Hutchinson, 5, 
Spencer Road, Harpenden, Herts. Application date, 
June 25, 1928. 

It has been found that the proportion of acetone or the 
proportion of butyl alcohol can be increased and the proportion 
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of etin | decrease the fermentation process by 
suitable selection of a nitrogenous torm oft nutrition Thus the 
idition of ammonium acetate 1n ases the vield of acetone 
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Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd 
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Weekly Prices of British Chemical Products 


The prices and comments given below respecting British chemical products are based on direct information supplied by the British 
manufacturers concerned. Unless otherwise qualified, the figures quoted apply to fair quantities, net and naked at makers’ works. 


General Heavy Chemicals 

AcID ACETIC, 40% TEcH.—£19 per ton. 

Acip Boric, COMMERCIAL.—Crystal, {20 per ton ; powder, {21 per 
ton ; extra fine powder, {23 per ton. Packed in 2 cwt. bags 
carriage paid any station in Great Britain. 

AciD HyDROCHLORIC.—3s. gd. to 6s. per carboy d/d, according to 
purity, strength and locality. 

Acip Nitric, 80° Tw.—£21 Ios. to £27 
according to district and quality. 

AcID SULPHURIC.—Average National prices f.o.r. makers’ works, 
with slight variations up and down owing to local considera- 
tions ; 140° Tw., Crude Acid, 60s. perton. 168° Tw., Arsenical, 
£5 10s. per ton. 168° Tw., Non-arsenical, 6 15s. per ton. 

AMMONIA ALKALI.—{6 15s. per tonf.o.r. Special terms forcontracts. 

BISULPHITE OF LIME.—£7 Ios. per ton, f.o.r. London, packages free. 

BLEACHING PowDER.—Spot, {9 Ios. per ton d/d ; Contract, £8 Ios. 
per ton d/d, 4-ton lots. 

Borax, COMMERCIAL.—Crystals, {19 1os.to {20 perton; granulated, 
£12 Ios. per ton; powder, {14 perton. (Packed in I cwt. bags 
carriage paid any station in Great Britain.) 

CaLciuM CHLORIDE (SOLID).—£5 to £5 5s. per ton d/d carr. paid. 

CopPER SULPHATE.—{25 to {25 I0s. per ton. 

MBTHYLATED Spirit 61 O.P.—Industrial, 1s. 3d. to 1s. 8d. per gall. 
pyridinised industrial, 1g. 5d. to 1s. rod. per gall. ; mineralised 
2s. 4d. to 2s. 8d. per gall. ; 64 O.P., 1d. extra in all cases. 

NICKEL SULPHATE.—£38 per tou d/d. 

NICKEL AMMONIA SULPHATE.—£38 per ton d/d. 

PoTASH CAUST1<2.—£30 to £33 per ton. 

PoTASSIUM BICHROMATE.—44d. per Ib. 

POTASSIUM CHLORATE.— 3d. per lb., ex-wharf, London, in cwt. kegs. 

SALAMMONIAC.—{£45 to £50 per ton d/d. Chloride of ammonia, 
£37 to £45 per ton, carr. paid. 

Sat CAKE.—/3 15s. to {4 pertond/d. In bulk. 

Sopa Caustic, So_ip.—Spot lots delivered, £15 2s. 6d. to £18 per 
ton, according to strength ; 20s. less for contracts. 

Sopa CrYSTALS.—£5 to £5 58. per ton, ex railway depots or ports. 

SoDIUM ACETATE 97/98% .—£2I1 per ton. 

SopiuM BICARBONATE.—{IO0 Ios. per ton, carr. paid. 

Sop1uM BICHROMATE.—3 $d. per lb. 

Sop1uM BISULPHITE PowDER, 60/62%.—{17 10s. per ton delivered 
for home market, 1-cwt. drums included ; £15 tos. f.o.r, London. 

Sop1uM CHLORATE.—2$d. per Ib. 

Sop1uM NITRITE, 100% Basts.—{27 per ton d/d. 

Sop1uM PHosPHATE.—/14 per ton, f.o.b. London, casks free. 

SODIUM SULPHATE (GLAUBER SALTS).—£3 12s. 6d. per ton. 

SopIuM SULPHIDE Conc. SOLID, 60/65.—£13 5s. per ton d/d. 
tract, £13. Carr. paid. 

SopIuM SULPHIDE CrysTALs.—Spot, £8 12s. 6d. per ton d/d. Con- 
tract, {8 10s. Carr. paid. 

Sop1um SULPHITE, PEA CrysTaLs.—{14 per ton f.o.b. London, 
1-cwt. kegs included. 


per ton, makers’ works 


Con- 


Coal Tar Products 

Acip CaRBoLic CrysTaLs.—7d. to 1od. per 
2s. 54d. to 2s. 6d. per gall. 

AcID CRESYLIC99/100.—2s. 2d. to 2s.7d. per gall. Pure, 5s. 6d. per 


lb, Crude 60’s, 


gall. 97/99.—2s. 1d. to 2s. 2d. per gall. Pale, 95%, 15s. 9d. 
to 1s. tod. per gall. 98%, 2s. 2d. to 2s.5d. Dark, 1s. 6d. to 
2s. 2d. Refined, 2s. 7d. to 2s. 1od. per gall. 


ANTHRACENE.—A quality, 2d. to 24d. per unit. 
ton. 

ANTHRACENE OIL, STRAINED, 1080/1090.—4}d. to 54d. per gall. 
1100, 54d. to 6d. per gall.; rr1o, 6d. to 64d. per gall. Un- 
strained (Prices only nominal). 

BENZOLE.—Prices at works : Crude, tod. to 11d. per gall. ; Standard 
Motor, ts. 5d. to Is. 6d. per gall.; 90%, Is. 7d. to Is. 8d. per 
gall; Pure, 1s. rod. to ts. 11d. per gall. 

ToLvoLE.—o0%, 1s. od. to 2s. 1d. per gall. Firm. Pure, 1s. 11d. 
to 2s. 4d. per gall. 

XyYLoL.—ts. 5d. to 1s. rod. per gall. Pure, 1s. 8d. to 2s. 1d. per gall. 

CrEosoTe.—Cresvlic, 20/24%, 6d. to 7d. per gall.; Heavy, 6}d 
to 63d. per gall. Middle oil, 44d. to 5d. per gall. Standard 
specification, 3d. to 4d. per gall. Light gravity, 2d. to 2}d. 
per gall. ex works. Salty, 74d. per gall. 

NapPutHa.—Crude, 8}d. to 8}d. per gall. Solvent, 90/160, Is. 3d. to 
1s. 3$d. per gall. Solvent, 95/160, ts. 4d. to 1s. 5d. per gall. 
Solvent 90/190, Is. to Is. 3d. per gall. 

NAPHTHALENE, CruDE.—Drained Creosote Salts, £4 Ios. to £5 
per ton. Whizzed, £5 per ton. Hot pressed, £8 Ios. per ton. 

NAPHTHALENE.—Crystals, {12 5s. perton. Purified Crystals, {14 ros. 
perton.Quiet Flaked, /14 to £15 perton, according to districts. 

PitcH.—Medium soft, 47s. 6d. per ton, f 0.b., according to district. 
Nominal. 


40%, £4 10S. per 


PYRIDINE.—90/140, 3s. 9d. to 4s. per gall. 90/160, 3s. 6d. to 
38. 9d. per gall. 90/180, Is. 9d. to 2s. 3d. per gall. Heavy, 
prices only nominal. 


Intermediates and Dyes 

In the following list of Intermediates delivered prices include 
packages except where otherwise stated : 
AcID AMIDONAPHTHOL 
ACID ANTHRANILIC.- 
AcID BENzZoICc. 
AcID GAMMA.—4s. 6d. per lb. 
Acip H,—3s. per lb 
AciD NAPHTHIONIC.—Is. 6d. per lb. 
AcID NEVILLE AND WINTHER.—4s. 9d. per Ib. 
AcID SULPHANILIC.—83d. per Ib. 


ANILINE OIL.—Sd. per lb. naked at 


DISULPHO (1-8-2-4).—10s. 9d. per Ib. 
—6s. per lb. 100° 


1s. 84d. per lb. 


o- 


works. 


ANILINE SALTS.—S8d. per lb. naked at works. 

BENZALDEHYDE.—2s. 3d. per lb 

BENZIDINE BASE.—3s. 3d. per Ib. 100% basis d/d. 

BENzoIc Acip.—Its. 84d. per ib 

o-CRESOL 29/31° C.— £3 Is. od. per cwt., i ton lots. 

m-CRESOL 98/100%.—2s. od. per Ib, in ton lots d/d. 

p-CRESOL 32/34° C.—z2s. per lb., i ots d/d. 

DICHLORANILINE.—Is. 10d. per |! 

DIMETHYLANILINE.—Is. 11d. per lb. 

DINITROBENZENE.—Sd. per lb. naked at works. £75 per ton. 

DINITROCHLORBENZENE 84 per ton d/d 

DINITROTOLUENE.—48 /50° C. 74d. per lb. naked at works. 66/68° C, 
od. per lb. naked at works 

DIPHENYLAMINE.—2s. Iod. per lb. d/d. 


a-NAPHTHOL.—2s. per lb. d/d 
B-NAPHTHOL.—1Iod. per lb. dd 
a-NAPHTHYLAMINE.—Is. 3d. per lb. 
B-NAPHTHYLAMINE.— 35. per lb. 
o-NITRANILINE.—5s. 9d. per lb 
m-NITRANILINE.— 38. per lb. did 
p-NITRANILINE.—Is. 8d. per lb 
NITROBENZENE.—6d. per lb. naked at works 
NITRONAPHTHALENE.—Is. 3d. per lb. 

R. SALT.—2s. 2d. per Ib. 

SODIUM NAPHTHIONATE.—Is. 84d. per lb. 100% basis d/d. 
o-TOLUIDINE.—Sd. per Ib. 

p-ToOLUIDINE.—1ts. od. per lb. naked at works. 
m-XYLIDINE ACETATE.—2s. 6d. per lb. 100%. 
N. W. Acip.—4s. 9d. per Ib. 100%. 


Wood Distillation Products 
ACETATE OF Lime.—Brown, {9 15s. to {10 5s. per ton. 
£16 10s. to {17 Ios. per ton. Liquor, od. per gall. 
ACETONE.—£78 per ton. 
CHARCOAL.—/6 to /8 Ios. per ton, according to grade and locality. 
Iron Liguor.—ts. 3d. per gall, 32° Tw. ts. per gall. 24° Tw. 
RED Liguor.—od. to 103d. per gall. 16° Tw. 
Woop CrESOoTE.—Is. od. per gall. Unrefined. 
Woop NaPHuTHA, MISCIBLE.—3s. 8d. to 3s. 11d. per gall. Solvent. 4s. 
to 4s. 3d. per gall. 
Woop Tar.—£3 10s. to £4 Ios. per ton. 
BROWN SUGAR OF LEAD.—£38 per ton. 


Grey, 


Rubber Chemicals 
ANTIMONY SULPHIDE.—Golden, 63d. to 1s. 3d. per lb. according to 
quality ; Crimson, ts. 4d. to 1s. 6d. per lb., according to quality. 
ARSENIC SULPHIDE, .YELLOW.—Is. Iod. to 2s. per lb. 
BARYTES.—#5 10s. to {7 per ton, according to quality. 
CADMIUM SULPHIDE.—5S. to 6s. per lb. 
CARBON BISULPHIDE.—£25 to £27 Ios. per ton, according to quantity 
CaRBON BLACK.—54d. per ib., ex wharf. 
CARBON TETRACHLORIDE.—/40 to £50 per ton, according to quantity, 
drums extra. 
CHROMIUM OXIDE, GREEN.—ts. 2d. per Ib. 
DIPHENYLGUANIDINE.— 38. 9d. per Ib 
INDIARUBBER SUBSTITUTES, WHITE AND DaRK.—4§d. to 54d. per !b. 
LaMP BLack.—£30 per ton, barrels frce. 
Leap HyposuLPHITE.—od. per lb. 
LITHOPONE, 30°).— 20 to £22 per ton. 
MINERAL RUBBER ‘‘ RuBprRoN.”’—£13 12s. 6d. per ton, f.o.r. London 
SULPHUR.—/I0 to £13 per ton, according to quality. 
SULPHUR CHLORIDE.—4d. to 7d. per lb., carboys extra 
SULPHUR PreciP. B. P.— #55 to £60 per ton. 
Tiu1OCARBAMIDE.—2s. 6d. to 2s. od. per lb., carriage paid. 
THIOCARBANILIDE.— 2s. 1d. to 2s. 3d. per lb 
VERMILION, PALE OR DEEP.—64s_ 6d. to 6s. od. per Ib. 
ZINC SULPHIDE.—S8d. to 11d. per Ib. 
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Pharmaceutical and Photographic Chemicals 
Acip, Acetic, Pure, 80%.—{£37 per ton ex wharf London, 
barrels free. 
Acip, ACETYL SALICYLIC.—2s. od. to 2s. 11d. per lb., according to 
quantity. 


Acip, BEenzoic, B.P.—zs. to 3s. 3d. per lb., according to quantity. 


Solely ex Gum, Is. 6d. per oz.; 50-0z. lots, 1s. 3d. per oz, 

Acip, Boric B.P.—Crystal, £32 per ton; powder, £36 per ton; 
extra fine powder, 438 per ton. Packed in 2-cwt. bags 
Carriage paid any station in Great Britain. 

Acip, CAMPHORIC.—19s. to 21s. per lb. 

Acip, CiTRIC.—2s. to 2s. ofd. per Ib., less 5%. 

Acip, GALLIC.—2s. 8d. per lb. for pure crystal, in cwt. lots. 

Acip, Motyspic.—5s. 3d. per lb. in $ cwt, lots. Packages extra. 
Special prices for quantities and contracts. 

AcID, PyRoGALLIc, CRyYSTALS.—7s. 3d. perlb. Resublimed, 8s. 3d. 

Acip, SaLicytic, B.P. putv.—is. 5d. to 1s. 7d. per Ib. Tech- 
nical.—1s. to 1s. 2d. per lb. 

Acip, TaNnic B.P.—2s. 8d. to 2s. 10d. per Ib. 

Acip, TARTARIC.—Is. 5d. per lb., less 5%. 

ACETANILIDE.—Is. 5d. to 1s. 8d. per lb. for quantities. 

AMIDOL.—7s. 6d. to gs. per lb., d/d. 

AMIDOPYRIN.—7s. 9d. to 8s. per lb. 

AMMONIUM BENZOATE.—3s. 3d. to 3s. 9d. per lb., according to 
quantity. 18s. per lb. ex Gum. 

AMMONIUM CARBONATE B.P.—{36 per ton. Powder, {39 per ton in 
5 cwt.casks. Resublimated, Is. per lb. 

AMMONIUM MOLYBDATE.—4s. 9d. per lb, in 4 cwt. lots. 
extra. Special prices for quantities and contracts, 

ATROPHINE SULPHATE.—0S. per 02. 

BaRBITONE —5S. 9d. to 6s. per lb. 

BENZONAPHTHOL.—35. to 3s. 3d. per lb. spot. 

BismMUTH CARBONATE.—S8s. od. per Ib. 

BisMUTH CITRATE.—S8s. 3d. per lb. 

BIsMUTH SALICYLATE.—8s. 3d. per Ib. 

BIsMUTH SUBNITRATE.—7s. 6d. per lb. 

BismuTH NITRATE.—Cryst. 5s. 3d. per Ib. 

BisMUTH OXIDE.—IIs. 3d. per lb. 

BisMUTH SUBCHLORIDE.—10s. 3d. per lb. 

BISMUTH SUBGALLATE.—7s. 3d. per lb. Extraand reduced prices for 
smaller and larger quantities of all bismuth salts respectively. 

BISMUTHI ET AMMON Liguor.—Cit. B.P. in W. Qts. 1s. ofd. per Ib. ; 
12 W. Ots. 114d. perlb.; 36 W Qts. 11d. per lb. 

Borax B.P.—Crystal, {20 per ton; powder, {21 perton. Packed 
in 1-or 2-cwt. bags carriage paid any station in Great Britain. 

BromipEs.—Ammonium, Is. 11}d. per lb.; potassium, 1s. 8jd. per 
lb.; granular, 1s. 73d. per lb.; sodium, Is. ro$d. per Ib. 
Prices for 1 cwt. lots. 

Caccium Lactars.—B.P., 1s. 2d. to 1s. 4d. per lb., in 1-cwt. lots. 

CamPHor.—Refined flowers, 3s. 3d. to 3s. 4d. per lb., according 
to quantity; also special contract prices. 

CHLORAL HyDRATE.—3s. Id. to 3s. 4d. per lb. 

CHLOROFORM.—2s. 44d. to 2s. 74d. per lb., according to quantity. 

CreosoTe CARBONATE.—6s. per lb. 

EtrHers.—S.G. -730—11d. to 1s. per lb., according to quantity 
other gravities at proportionate prices. 

FORMALDEHYDE, 40%.—37s. per cwt., in barrels, ex wharf. 

GUAIACOL CARBONATE.—4S. 6d. to 4s. od. per Ib. 

HEXAMINE.—2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d. per lb. 

HoMATROPINE HyDROBROMIDE.— 30S. per 0z. 

HyDRASTINE HyDROCHLORIDE.—English make offered at 120s. per oz. 

HYDROGEN PEROXIDE (12 VOLS.).—1s. 4d. per gallon, f.o.r. makers’ 
works, naked. Winchesters, 2s. 11d. per gall. B.P., 10 vols., 
2s. to 2s. 3d. per gall.; 20 vols., 4s. per gall. 

HyDROQUINONE.—35. 9d. to 4s. per lb., in cwt. lots. 

HyPoOPHOSPHITES.—Calcium, 2s. 5d. per lb.; potassium, 2s. 84d. 
per lb.; sodium, 2s. 7$d. per lb., in 1 cwt. lots, assorted. 

Iron AMMONIUM CITRATE.—B.P., 2s. 8d. to 2s. 11d. perlb. Green, 
3s. 1d. to 3s. 4d. perlb. U.S.P., 2s. 9d. to 3s. per Ib. 

IRON PERCHLORIDE.—18s. to 20s. per cwt., according to quantity. 

IRON QUININE CITRATE.—B.P., 83d. to 9}d. per oz., according to 
quantity. 

MAGNESIUM CARBONATE.—Light commercial, {31 per ton net. 

MAGNESIUM OxIDE.—Light commercial, {62 1os. per ton, less 23% ; 
Heavy commercial, {21 per ton, less 24% ; in quantity lower ; 
Heavy Pure, 2s. to 2s. 3d. per lb. 

MgNTHOL.—A.B.R. recrystallised B.P., 19s. per lb. net ; Synthetic, 
ros. 6d. to 12s. per lb.; Synthetic detached crystals tos. 6d. 
to 15s. per lb.,according to quantity; Liquid (95%), 9s. per Ib. 

Mercuriats B.P.—Up to 1 cwt. lots, Red Oxide, crystals, 8s. 4d. 
to 8s. 5d. per lb., levig., 7s. rod. to 7s. 11d. per lb. ; Corrosive 
Sublimate, Lump, 6s. 7d. to 6s. 8d. per lb., Powder, 6s. to 
6s. 1d. per lb.; White Precipitate, Lump, 6s. od. to 6s. rod. 
per lb., Powder, 6s. rod. to 6s. r1d. per lb., Extra Fine, 6s. 11d. 
to 7s. per lb. ; Calomel, 7s. 2d. to 7s. 3d. per lb. ; Yellow Oxide, 
7s. 8d. to 7s. 9d. per lb.; Persulph, B.P.C., 6s. 11d. to 7s. per 
Ib.; Sulph. nig., 6s. 8d. to 6s. od. per lb. Special prices for 
larger quantities. 

METHYL SALICYLATE.—Is. 6d. to 1s. 8d. per Ib. 


Packages 


METHYL SULPHONAL.—18s. 6d. to 20s. per lb. 

MeETOL.—9s. to 11s. 6d. perlb. British make. 

PARAFORMALDEHYDE.—Is. 9d. per lb. for 100% powder. 

PARALDEHYDE.—Is. 4d. per lb. 

PHENACETIN.—3s. 24d. to 3s. 7d. per Ib. 

PHENAZONE.—5s. I1d. to 6s. 14d. per lb. 

PHENOLPHTHALEIN.—5s. 11d. to 6s. 14d. per lb. 

PoTtassiIuM BITARTRATE 99/100% (Cream of Tartar).—102s. to 
1048. per Cwt., less 24 per cent. 

Porassium CITRATE.—B.P.C., 2s. 7d. per Ib. in 1 cwt. lots. 

PoTASSIUM FERRICYANIDE.—Is. 9d. per Ib., in cwt. lots. 

PotassiuM IoDIDE.—16s. 8d. to 17s. 2d. perlb.,according to quantity. 

PoTASSIUM METABISULPHITE.—6d. per lb., I-cwt. kegs included 
f.o.r. London. 

PoTASsIUM PERMANGANATE.—B.P. crystals, 54d. per lb., spot. 

QUININE SULPHATE.—Is. 8d. to Is. 9d. per oz., bulk in 100 oz. tine. 

RESORCIN.—2s. 10d. to 3s. per lb., spot. 

SACCHARIN.—43s. 6d. per Ib. 

SALOL.—2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d. per Ib. 

Sop1uM BENzoaTE, B.P.—1s. 8d. to Is. 11d. per lb. 

Sop1uM CITRATE, B.P.C., 1911.—2s. 4d. per lb., B.P.C. 1923— 
2s. 7d. perlb. Prices for 1 cwt. lots. U.S.P., 2s. 6d. to 2s. 9d. 
per lb., according to quantity. 

SopIUM FERROCYANIDE.—4d. per lb., carriage paid. 

SoDIUM HyYPOSULPHITE, PHOTOGRAPHIC.—{15 per ton, d/d con- 
signee’s station in 1-cwt. kegs. 

SoDIUM NITROPRUSSIDE.—I6s. per Ib. 

SopIuM PoTassIUM TARTRATE (ROCHELLE SALT).—-I00s. to 1058. 
percwt. Crystals, 5s. per cwt. extra. 

SoDIUM SALICYLATE.—Powder, 2s. 2d. to 2s. 4d. per lb. Crystal, 
2s. 3d. to 2s. 5d. per lb. 

SODIUM SULPHIDE, PURE RECRYSTALLISED.—10d. to 1s. 1d. per lb. 

SODIUM SULPHITE, ANHYDROUS.—{27 Ios. to {29 10s. per ton, 
according to quantity. Delivered U.K. 

SULPHONAL.—49s. 6d. to 10s. per Ib. 

TARTAR Emetic, B.P.—Crystal or powder, 2s. 1d. to 2s. 3d. per lb. 

THYMOL.—Puriss., 9s. 1d. to 9s. 4d. per lb., according to quantity. 
Firmer. Natural, 12s. per lb. 


Perfumery Chemicals 
ACETOPHENONE.—7s. per lb, 
AUBEPINE (EX ANETHOL).—12s. per lb. 
AMYL ACETATE.—2s. 6d. per lb. 
AMYL BUTYRATE.—5s. per lb. 
AMYL CINNAMIC ALDEHYDE.—15s. per Ib. 
AMYL SALICYLATE.—2s. 9d. per lb. 
ANETHOL (M.P. 21/22° C.).—6s. per lb. 


BENZALDEHYDE FREE FROM CHLORINE.—2s. 6d. per lb. 
BENZYL ACETATE FROM CHLORINE-FREE BENZYL ALCOHOL.— 2s. 
per lb. 


BENZYL ALCOHOL FREE FROM CHLORINE.—2s. per lb. 
BENZYL BENZOATE.—2s. 3d. per Ib. 
CINNAMIC ALDEHYDE NATURAL.—13s. 3d. per Ib. 
CouMARIN.—Ss. od. per Ib. 
CITRONELLOL.—9s. per lb. 
CiTRAL.—8s. per lb. 
ETHYL CINNAMATE.—6s. 6d. per lb. 
THYL PHTHALATE.—2s. Od. per lb. 
EUGENOL.—IIs. 9d. per lb. 
GERANIOL (PALMAROSA).—20s. per Ib. 
GERANIOL.—6s. 6d. to Ios. per Ib. 
HELIOTROPINE.—7s. per Ib. 
Iso EUGENOL.—13s. per lb. 
LINALOL.—Ex Bois de Rose, 12s. perlb. Ex Shui Oil, 10s. per lb. 
LINALYL ACETATE.—Ex Bois de Rose, 15s. per Ib. Ex Shui Oil, 
12s. per Ib. 
PHENYL ETHYL ACETATE.—IIs. per lb. 
PHENYL ETHYL ALCOHOL.—9s. 6d. per Ib. 
RHODINOL.—56s. per Ib. 
SAFROL.—2s. 6d. per lb. 
TERPINEOL.—Is. 6d. per Ib. 
VANILLIN, Ex CLovE OIL.—13s. to 15s. per lb. Ex Guaiacol, 12s. od. 
to 14s. per Ib. 


Essential Oils 
ALMonD O1L.—Foreign S.P.A., 1os. per Ib. 
ANISE OIL.—4s. per lb. 
BErGAmoT O1L.—14s. 9d. per Ib. 
BourRBON GERANIUM OIL.—109s. 6d. per Ib. 
CANANGA OIL, JAVA.—1Is. 6d. per lb. 
Cassia OIL, 80/85%.—5s. 6d. per lb. 
CINNAMON OIL LEaF.—8s. 6d. per oz. 
CLoveE O1t (90/92%).—8s. 3d. per Ib. 
EvucaLyPtus OIL, AUSTRALIAN, B.P. 70/75%.—1s. 10d. per Ib. 
LAVENDER O1L.—Mont Blanc, 38/40%, 14s. 3d. pet lb. 
LEMON OIL.—14s. per lb. 
LEMONGRASS OIL.—4s. per Ib. 
ORANGE OIL, SWEET.—15s. per lb. 


PEPPERMINT O1L.—English, 87s. 6d. per Ib.; 
15s. 6d. per lb.; Japanese, 5s. 3d. per Ib. 


Wayne Count\, 
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London Chemical Market 


The following notes on the London Chemical Market are specially supplied to THE Cuemicat AcE by Messrs. R. W. Greeff & Co., 
Ltd., and Messrs. Chas. Page & Co., Ltd., and may be accepted as representing these firms’ independent and impartial opinions. 


London, Oclober 31, 1929. 
THE improved demand for the majority of chemicals con- 
tinues, with prices showing a firmer tendency. 
ment in the export trade also continues. 


The improve- 


General Chemicals 

ACETONE.—Firm at £75 to £85 per ton, according to quantities, 
and in steady demand. 

Acetic Acip,.—Unchanged at £36 ros. for 80°, technical, with usual 
extra for edible quality, and in good demand. 

Acip Citric.—This is in very slow demand, with prices unchanged 
at about 2s. 3d. per lb., less 5 °%. 

Acip Lactic.—50% by weight, usual pale quality, is firm at £43 
per ton, and in active demand. 

Acip OxaLic.—Firm at £30 7s. 6d. per ton to £32 per ton, according 
to quality, and in fair demand. 

Acitp TARTARIC.—Remains steady at about ts. 44d. per lb. to 1s. 5d. 
per Ib., less 5°,, with a slightly improved demand. 

ALUMINA SULPHATE.—Unchanged at {£7 15s. to £8 per ton for 
17-18%, quality. Position is very firm and demand active. 

ARSENIC is unchanged at £16 17s. 6d. per ton, free on rails at mines. 

BorRAx is in steady demand at £13 per ton. 

CREAM OF TARTAR is in steady demand at {104 to £109 per ton. 
The position is very firm. 

COPPER SULPHATE.—About £28 per ton, less 5% 

_ tinues brisk and position firm. 

FORMALDEHYDE is unchanged at about £36 per ton, with a con- 
siderably increased demand. 

LrEAD ACETATE.—Firm at £44 per ton for white, brown £43 per ton, 

and in steady request. 

LEAD NITRATE.—Unchanged at £33 15s., and in steady demand. 

Lime AcETaTE.—Unchanged. 

LITHOPONE is in steady request at {19 15s. to £23 per ton, according 
to grade. 

METHYL ACETONE is unchanged and steady at £58 Ios. per ton. 

POTASSIUM CARBONATE. £27 per ton for 96/98°,, and in good de- 
mand. 


Demand con- 


POTASSIUM CHLORATI Firm at £30 per ton, and in steady 
request, 

POTASSIUM PERMANGANATI Position is very firm at 54d. to 53d 
per lb. for B.P. quality, and in active demand 

PoTassiuM PRrussIATE.—Firm at £63 ros. to £65 tos.perton. The 


increased demand continues 

Sop1ium ACETATE {22/23 per ton for white crystals, which are 
still short 

Sopium BICHROMATE 
and steady demand 

SopiumM Hypo, PHOTOGRAPHIC QUALITY.—#14 
commercial £8 ros. to £9, and in steady request 

Sopium NITRATE.—Firm at £20 per ton, with a steady demand 

SODIUM PHOSPHATE TRIBASIC 
ton, and in steady demand 

Sopium PrussiaTE.—Firm at 43d. to 5}d. per lb., and in good de- 
mand 

TARTAR EMETIC. 

ZINC SULPHATE 


Unchanged at 33d. per lb., with a regular 


10s. to 415 per ton, 


£17 18s. per ton, dibasic £12 per 


Firm at 114d. per lb. 
Firm at £13 ros. per ton, and in steady request. 


Coal Tar Products 
There is very little change to report in the market for coal 
tar products. Prices remain about the same, but there is a 
distinct firmness in the prices of benzols and naphthas. 


Motor BENzZO1 is firm at about Is. 54d. to 1s. 6d. per gallon, f.o.r 
makers’ works 

SOLVENT NaPHTHA is quoted at about Is. 2$d. to 1s. 3d. per gallon, 
f.0:7. 

HEAVY NAPHTHA remains at about ts. 1d. per gallon, f.o.r. 

CREOSOTE OIL is quoted at 33d. to 4d. per gallon on rails in the North, 
and at 4d. per gallon in London. 

NAPHTHALENES remain about at £4 1os. per ton for the firelighter 
quality, at £5 per ton for the 74/76 quality, and at £6 to £6 5s. 
per ton for the 76/78 quality. 

PitcuH.—The market was rather easier at a maximum figure of 
47s. 6d. per ton, f.o.b. East Coast port. 





Nitrogen Products 


Sulphate of Aimmonia.—The demand for sulphate of ammonia 
appears to be small, both in the United States and on the Continent. 
This is partly due to large sales already masle and a general tendency 
to hold off in view of the large production now made synthetically. 
It is understood that the U.K. sellers are still holding for £8 18s. 9d. 
per ton, f.o.b. U.K. port, in new single bags, basis 20-6°, nitrogen. 

Home.—There is little interest in the home market except that 
large sales are made from time to time for shipment to Ireland. 

Nitrate of Soda.—The market for this product remains listless. 
Sales have been behind production since July, though the material 
continues to be offered at scale prices. It is interesting to observe 
that the production for September showed a decline on that of the 
previous month and on that of September of the previous year. 
This, of course, may be due only to local causss. 





Latest Oil Prices 

LONDON, OctToBER 30.—LINSEED OIL was steady, unchanged 
to 5s. pertonhigher. Spot, ex mill, £44 10s. ; November, £41 2s. 6d. 
December, £40 15s. ; and January-April, £40 2s. 6d., naked. RAPE 
OIL was slow. Crude extracted, £43; technical refined, £44 Ios., 
naked,ex wharf. CotTron O11 wasquiet. Egyptian crude, £32 Ios.; 
refined common edible, £37 10s. ; deodorised, £39 1os., naked, ex 
mill. TURPENTINE was dull and od. per cwt. lower. American, 
spot, 42s.; November-December, 42s. 6d.; January-April, 44s. 

HULL.—LinsEeEpD O1t..—Spot and October, £43 5s. ; November, 
£43 2s. 6d.; November-December, £43; January-April, £43 per 
ton, naked. Cotton O1L.—Egyptian crude, spot, £31 10s.; Nov- 
ember-December, £30 ros.; edible refined, spot, £35; technical, 
spot, £34 10s. ; deodorised, spot, £37 per ton, naked. PALM KERNEL 
O1_.—Crude, naked, 5$ per cent., spot, £33 per ton. GROUNDNUT 
O1L.—Crushed /extracted, spot, £36 10s. ; deodorised, spot, £40 10s. 
perton. Soya O1r.—Extracted and crushed, spot, £34 ; deodorised, 
spot, £37 10s. per ton. Rape Ori.—Crushed/extracted, spot, 
£41 tos.; refined, spot, £43 ros. per ton. TURPENTINE.—Spot, 
44s. 6d. per cwt. Castor O1 and Cop Ot! unaltered. 








South Wales By-Products 
THERE is less activity in South Wales by-products. The demand 
for pitch has slackened, but quotations are unchanged on a basis 
of 47s. to 49s. per ton delivered. Solvent and heavy naphthas 
remain inactive, solvent being quoted at from Is. 3d. to Is. 6d. 


per gallon, and heavy naphtha from 11d. to ts. 1d. per gallon 
Road tar has a steady, though moderate, call at IIs. to 14s. per 
4o-gallon barrel. More interest is being shown in sulphate of 
ammonia, but there is no record of any actual business done. 
There is no change in creosote, which remains weak at 3d. to 43d. 
per gallon. Refined tars have a fairly good call, with values of 
coke-oven and gasworks’ tar unchanged. Coke and patent fuel 
shipments are unchanged. 


Scottish Coal Tar Products Market 
INTEREST during the week has been centred on blast furnace pitch, 
which is on the point of being further controlled. Under the new 
administration the ironmasters hope to obtain better prices. Cresylic 
acids are still commanding good prices and creosote oil is changing 
hands in fair quantities 

Cresylic Acid.—A firm market with supply short of demand 
Pale, 97/99%, 1s. 114d. to 2s. ofd.; dark, 97/99%, 1s. 9$d. to 
1s. 10$d.; pale, 99/100°%, 2s. 2d. to 2s. 4d., all per gallon free on 
rails. 

Carbolic Sixties.—No business has been done and price is nominal 
at 2s. 4d. to 2s. 6d. per gallon. 

Creosote Oil.—Position is unchanged from last week. Certain 
grades are in fair demand. B.E.S.A. Specification, 43d. to 5d. per 
gallon; gas works ordinary, 3}d. to 33d. per gal.; washed oil, 
3}d. to 33d. per gal., all ex works. 

Coal Tar Pitch —Orders are not as numerous as they should be 
at this season. Local tar distillers are comfortably placed, how- 
ever, as stocks are very low owing to recent abnormal demand for 
tar. Nominal prices are :—Coke oven and horizontal, 47s. 6d 
f.a.s. Glasgow ; vertical, 45s. f.a.s. Glasgow. 

Blast Furnace Pitch.—While controlled price remains at 30s. per 
ton rails works for home trade, and 35s. per ton f.a.s. Glasgow for 
export, a rise is considered not unlikely within the next week or 
two. 

Refined Coal Tar is surprisingly steady for the season. Quotations 
have advanced to 33d. to 4d. per gal., ex works, in buyers’ packages 
with a premium for forward delivery. 

Blast Furnace Tar is unchanged at 2d. per gal., ex works. 

Crude Naphtha.—Supplies are scarce and to-day’s value may be 
taken as 43d. to 53d. per gal., according to quality and district. 

Water White Products.—Market is slow and quotations are, if 
anything, lower. 90/160 Solvent naphtha, 1s. 2}d. to 1s. 23d. per 
gal.; heavy solvent, 90/190, 1s. o}d. to 1s. 1d. per gal. ; benzol, 
Is. 5d. to 1s. 53d. per gal., all per gal. in bulk quantities. 
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Scottish Chemical Market 


The following notes on the Scottish Chemical Market are specially supplied to THe Cuemicat AGE by Messrs. Charles Tennant 
and Co., Ltd., Glasgow, and may be accepted as representing the firm's independent and impartial opinions. 


Glasgow, October 30, 1929. 
DuRING the past week business in the heavy chemical market 
has been fairly good, particularly in regard to export inquiries. 
Prices remain practically on the same level as last reported. 
Industrial Chemicals 
ACETONE, B.G.S.—{76 10s 
quantity. Inquiry remains satisfactory. 
Acip ACETIC This material is still scarce for immediate supply, 
but prices remain unchanged as follows: 98/100% glacial, 
£56 to £67 per ton, according to quality and packing, c.i.f. U.K. 
ports ; 80 pure, £37 10s. per ton, ex wharf; 80°, technical, 
£37 10s. per ton, ex wharf 
AcID Crystals, granulated or small flakes, 


to 485 per ton, ex wharf, according to 


Bor 

Powder, 432 per ton, pa 
stations. Tl 
Continent 

Acip CarBoric, Ice CrystaLts.—Prompt delivery difficult to obtain 
and prices now quoted for early de iy ery round about 8d. per Ib., 
delivered or f.o.b. U.K. ports 

Acip Citric, B.P. CrystTa.s.— 
store, prompt delivery 
from the Continent. 

Acip HyDROCHLORI Usual steady demand. 
4S. per carboy ; dearsenicated quality, 5s. 6d 
works, full wagon loads 

Acip Nitric, 80° OUALITY.—/24 Ios, 
loads. 

AcID OXALIc, 98/100‘ On offer at about 34d. per Ib., ex store. 
Offered from the Continent at 33d. per Ib., ex wharf 


£30 per ton. 
cked in bags, carriage paid U.K. 
here are a few fairly cheap offers made from the 


Quoted 2s. 2d per Ib,, less 5°4, ex 
} 


Rather cheaper offers for early delivery 
rsenical quality 
per carboy, ex 


per ton, ex station, full truck 


Acip SULPHURIC.—/2 15s. per ton ex works for 144° quality ; 
£5 15s. per ton for 168°. Dearsenicated quality, 20s. per ton 
extra 

Acip Tartaric, B.P. CrystaLts.—Quoted 1s. 5d. per ib., less 5 


ex wharf. On offer for prompt delivery from the Continent at 


1s. 44d. per Ib., less 5 ex whart. 

ALUMINA SULPHATE.—Quoted at round about /7 Ios. per ton, ex 
store. ‘ : 

Atum, Lump PotasH.—Now quoted £8 7s. 6d. per ton, c.i.f. U.K. 


ports. Crystal meal about 2s. 6d. per ton less 

Ammonia, ANHYDROUS.—Quoted 7}d. per lb 
tainers extra and returnable 

AMMONIA CARBONATE.- Lump quality quoted £36 per ton, powdered 
£38 per ton, packed in 5 cwt. casks. delivered U.K. stations or 
f.o.b. U.K. ports 

Ammonia Liovuip, 880°.—Unchanged at about 23d. to 3d. per Ib., 
delivered according to quantity. 

AMMONIA MuRIATF.—Grey galvanisers’ crystals of 
facture quoted {21 to £22 per ton, ex station 
crystals offered from the 
c.i.f. U.K. ports 

ANTIMONY OXIDE.—Spot material quoted £37 per ton, ex wharf 
On offer for prompt shipment from China at £34 per ton, c.i.f. 
U.K. ports. 

ARSENIC, WHITE POWDERED.— Now quoted £18 per ton, ex wharf, 
prompt despatch from mines. Spot material still on offer at 
#19 15S. per ton, ex store. 

BariuM CHLORIDE.—-In good demand and price about /11 per ton, 
c.i.f. U.K 

BLEACHING PowbDER.—British manufacturers’ contract 
consumers unchanged at /6 12s. 6d. per ton 
minimum 4-ton lots 
same figure 

Catcrum CHLORIDE.—Remains unchanged. 
price #4 5S. per ton to #4 15s. per ton 
point of delivery 
per ton, c.i.f. U.K 

CoprpEeRAS, GREEN.—Unchanged at about 
works, or #4 125 6d 

FORMALDEHYDE, 40 
ex works 


carriage paid. Con- 





British manu- 
Fine white 
Continent at about 417 5s. per ton, 


ports 

; price to 
delivered in 
Continental now offered at about the 


British manufacturers 
according to quantity and 
Continental material on offer at £3 12s. 6d 
ports. > 





£3 IOs 
per ton f.o.b. U.K. ports 
Remains steady at about £36 Ios 


per ton, 1.o.r 


per ton 


GLAUBER Sa.ts.—English material quoted #4 los. per ton, ex 
station. Continental on offer at about 43 5s. per ton, ex 
wharf 

Leap, Rep.—Price now £37 10s. per ton, delivered buyers’ works. 


Leap, Wuite.—Quoted £37 Ios. per ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports. 

Leap AcETATE.—White crystals quoted round about 439 to {£40 
per ton, ex wharf. Brown on offer at about £2 per ton less 

MAGNESITE, GROUND CaLcINED.—Quoted £8 10s. per ton, ex store 
In moderate demand. 

METHYLATED Sprrit.—Industrial quality 64 O.P. quoted 1s. 4d. 
per gallon, less 23°, delivered 

PotasstumM BICHROMATE.—Quoted 4d. per lb. delivered U.K. 
or c.i.f. Irish ports, with an allowance of 23° for minimum 24 
tons to be taken. 


POTASSIUM CARBONATE,—Spot material on offer at £26 10s. pet 
ton ex store. Offered from the Continent at {25 5s. per ton 
c.1.f. U.K. ports. 

POTASSIUM CHLORATE, 99$/100°4 PowpER.—Quoted {£25 Ios. per 
ton ex wharf. Crystals 30s. per ton extra, 

PoTAssIUM NITRATE.— Refined granulated quality quoted £19 2s. 6d. 
per ton c.i.f. U.K. ports. Spot material on offer at about 
#20 10s. per ton, ex store. 

PoTAssIUM PERMANGANATE B.P. Crystats.—Quoted 53d. per Ib., 
ex wharf. 

POTASSIUM PRUSSIATE (YELLOW).—Spot material 7 
per lb., ex store. Offered for prompt delivery from the Con- 
tinent at about 6?d. per Ib. ex wharf. 

Sopa, Caustic.—Powdered 98/99°% £17 Ios. per ton in drums, 
{18 15s. per ton in casks. Solid 76/77°% £14 Ios. per ton in 
drums, and /14 I2s. 6d. per ton for 70/75°% in drums, aii carriage 
paid buyers’ stations, minimum 4-ton lots, for contracts Ios 
per ton less. 

Soprum BIcARBONATE.—Refined recrystallised {10 10s. per ton, 
ex quay or station. M.W. quality 30s. per ton less. 

SopiuM BICHROMATE.—Quoted 38d. per Ib. delivered 
premises with concession for contracts. 

SopIuM CARBONATE (SODA CrysTaLs).—{£5 to £5 5s. per ton, ex 
quay or station. Powdered or Pea quality 27s. 6d. per ton 
extra. Light soda ash £7 Is. 3d. per ton ex quay, minimum 
4-ton lots with various reductions for contracts. 

Sopium HyposvuLPHITE.—Large crystals of English manufacture 
quoted £8 17s. 6d. per ton, ex station, minimum 4-ton lots. 
Pea crystals on offer at £14 15s. per ton, ex station, minimum 
j-ton lots. Prices for this year unchanged. 

Sopium NitTraTE,—Chilean producers are now offering at /g 9s. 
per ton, carriage paid buyers’ sidings, minimum 6-ton lots, but 
demand in the meantime is small. 

Sop1uM PrRussiaTE.—Quoted 5}d. per Ib., ex store. 
per lb., ex wharf to come forward. 

SopiuM SULPHATE (SALTCAKE).—Prices 50s. per ton, ex works, 
52s. 6d. per ton, delivered for unground quality. Ground quality 
2s. 6d. per ton extra. 

SopiumM SULPHIDE.—Prices for home consumption. Solid 60/62% 
f9 per ton. Broken 60/63% {10 per ton. Crystals 30/32% 
£7 2s. 6d. per ton delivered buyers’ works on contract, minimum 
4-ton lots. Special prices for some consumers, Spot material 
5S. per ton extra. 

SULPHUR.—Flowers, {12 per ton; 
{10 7s. 6d. per ton ; 
store. 

Zinc CHLORIDE, 98°/,.— British material now offered at round about 
{20 per ton, f.o.b. U.K. ports. 

Zinc SULPHATE.—Quoted /10 per ton, ex wharf. 

Norte.—-Piease note that the above prices are for bulk business 
and are not to be taken as applicable to small parcels. 


quoted 7d. 


buyers’ 


On offer at 5d. 


roll, {10 10s. per ton; rock, 
ground American, {9 5s. per ton; ex 





Ontario Lignite Discovery 
Area of Field Estimated at Two Square Miles 

EXPLORATION of the field of lignite recently uncovered by 
the Ontario Department of Mines at Blacksmith Rapids, on 
the Abitibi River, 126 miles north of Cochrane, has shown 
that the deposits cover an area four times larger than at first 
estimated. The diamond drilling discloses the area so far 
indicated as underlain by lignite as approximately two square 
miles. The average thickness of the bed is about 20 ft. 
Six additional holes have been drilled on the banks of the 
Onakawana River, parallel tributary to the Abitibi, since the 
first announcement of the discovery, covering a distance of 
more than 9,300 ft. The lignite in the six holes was found to 
be of the following thicknesses: 24 ft., 18 ft., 13 ft., 16 it. 
14 ft. and og ft. Drilling will proceed west of the Onakawana. 

The original statement of the Premier of the Province, the 
Hon. G. H. Ferguson, on the discovery of the Abitibi River 
coal area was that it was capable of producing between 
7,000,000 and 10,000,000 tons of good grade lignite from the 
area one mile long and a half-mile wide at that time disclosed. 
Later estimates by Mines Department officials indicated 
20,000,000 tons. Constant extension of the area is indicated 
in the latest information. Clearings are being made at Black- 
smith Rapids for cabins, and sites for three shafts have been 
chosen. One hundred tons of coal will be taken out for test 
purposes during the winter, and the overlying burden will be 
carefully studied as to methods of mining. Experts of the 


Ontario Research Foundation are expected to be called on to 
make further assays and experiments with the coal. 





| 
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Manchester Chemical Market 

(FRomM OuR Own CORRESPONDENT.) 
Manchester, October 31, 1929. 
SLACKNESS of varying degree in the textile, paint, leather, 
and other chemical-consuming industries of the district does 
not make for the maximum demand for chemical products, 
and reports this week have not in some instances been of too 
cheerful a character. On the whole, however, the buying 
movement has not been unsatisfactory having regard to 
prevailing conditions, and a fair number of inquiries are in 
circulation, though most of them relate to comparatively 
small lots. 


Heavy Chemicals 

Current offers of saltcake range from £2 15s. to £3 per ton, 
and are on a steady basis. Bicarbonate of soda is selling with 
a fair amount of freedom, and prices are quite firm on the 
basis of £10 1os. per ton. A quietly steady demand has been 
reported this week in the case of bichromate of soda, with 
values in the neighbourhood of 32d. per lb. Chlorate of 
soda is not too active still, but prices keep up at about 2d. 
per lb. With regard to caustic soda, prices in this section 
are well maintained at from £12 15s. to £14 per ton, according 
to quality, and a fair amount of buying interest is being 
experienced. The demand for sulphide of sodium this week 
has been rather slow, but there has been little change in the 
price position, the 60 to 65 per cent. concentrated solid 
quality being available at round fg per ton, and the com- 
mercial grade at £8. A quiet business is going through in the 
case of phosphate of soda and offers keep up at about £11 10s. 
per ton. Firmness continues in evidence in the case of 
alkali, a fair trade being reported at round £6 per ton. Prus- 
siate of soda is attracting a moderate amount of attention 
still and quotations are well held at from 43d. to 54d. per lb., 
according to quantity. Hyposulphite of soda is only in com- 
paratively quiet request at the moment, but prices are steady 
at about £9 5s. per ton for the commercial quality and £15 Los. 
for the photographic. 

Among the potash products, permanganate is the subject 
of a quiet trade at a steady range of prices, with the B.P. 
grade now selling at round 53d. per lb., and the commercial 
material at 54d. Current offers of chlorate of potash are at 
23d. to 3d. per lb., with the demand in this section not par- 
ticularly active. Carbonate of potash is moving off in moderate 
quantities on this market and values are fully maintained at 
up to £25 ros. per ton for the 96 to 98 per cent. quality. 
Yellow prussiate of potash is in fair request still, and quotations 
are firm at from 6d. to 7}d. per lb., according to quantity. 
Caustic potash is on offer at from £32 10s. per ton upwards, 
and a moderate amount of buying interest is being shown. 
Bichromate of potash continues very steady at round 44d. 
per lb., and a fair business is still reported. 

A moderate inquiry is about for sulphate of copper, and 
current quotations are at £26 10s. to £27 per ton, f.o.b. There 
has been no appreciable improvement in the demand for 
arsenic, though values keep up at about £16 per ton at the 
mines for white powdered, Cornish makes. The acetates ot 
lime are fairly firm at £8 per ton for brown quality and {16 
to £16 tos. for grey, without, however, any big weight of 
business going through. Nitrate of lead is quiet and easy in 
tendency at round £33 per ton. The acetates of lead show 
little alteration in the price position, the white product 
being quoted at £40 per ton and the brown at £39. 


Acids and Tar Products 

In the acid section, oxalic continues to display marked 
steadiness at round f1 13s. per cwt., ex store, and a fair 
inquiry is reported. Neither in citric nor tartaric, however, is 
the demand at all active, and prices appear to be easing a 
little at 2s. and 1s. 4d. to 1s. 43d. per lb. respectively. Acetic 
acid is as firm as ever, and a steady trade is passing at about 
£36 per ton for the 80 per cent. commercial quality and {£60 
for the glacial. 

Among the by-products, creosote oil is quoted this week at 
from 4d. to 44d. per gallon, naked at works, but the demand is 
rather slow. Pitch is only in moderate request at up to 
about 47s. 6d. per ton, f.o.b. Solvent naphtha is fairly 
steady at from Is. 2d. to 1s. 3d. per gallon, a quietly steady 
business being done. Firmness continues to characterise 


carbolic acid, and available parcels of crystals in second- 
hands are being sold at from tod. to 11d. per Ib., with crude 
60's at about 2s. 4d. per gallon, naked. 





Important Monsanto Acquisition 
Merger with the Merrimac Chemical Co. 
Mr. EpGAr M. QUEENY, president of the Monsanto Chemical 
Works of St. Louis, U.S.A., announces the acquisition by his 
company of the Merrimac Chemical Co. of Boston, the ex- 
change of stock involved approximating to seven million 
dollars. The Merrimac Co. is the oldest and largest chemical 
concern in New England, and its acquisition places the St. 
Louis company among the largest in the States, with a total 


capital of about $24,000,000. The Merrimac works are 
located at Woburn and Everett, Mass., and employ about 
850 men. The dock accommodation at Boston is regarded 


as of great importance to the future of the joint concern, as 
its tidewater location will facilitate the manufacture of 
products dependent on Eastern or foreign raw materials. 
The consolidated annual sales of the Monsanto Co., as the 
result of the present merger, are estimated at $18,000,000, 
and the employees number 2,700 

Incorporated at Missouri in 1901, the Monsanto Co. has 
declared a profit every year since its establishment and has 
from time to time acquired other important works, including 
the Commercial Acid Co. of East St. Louis, the Rubber 
Service Laboratories Co., the Elko Chemical Co., 
Mathieson Alkali Works. In this country it owns the well- 
known works situated at Ruabon, North Wales. In 1920 
the Monsanto Co. purchased a 50 per cent. interest in the firm 
of R. Graesser, Ltd., of Ruabon, and since then the works 
have been operated under the name of Graesser-Monsanto 
Chemical Works, Ltd. This company is stated to be the 
largest producer of refined tar acid in this country, and last 
year its ownership passed completely into the hands of the 
Monsanto interests. For the present the Merrimac Co. will 
be operated as a subsidiary, with no change in the personnel 


and the 





China Clay in South Devon 

AT several meetings in South Devon recently hostile resolu- 
tions were passed in connection with the proposal to create 
China Clay works at Broad Down, near Postbridge, on Dart- 
moor. At a meeting of the Dart Board of Conservators, it 
was stated that representations on the matter had already 
been addressed to the Duchy of Cornwall, and to these the 
following reply had been made by Sir Walter Peacock: “I 
do not think there is any nged for you to be apprehensive about 
the fishery of the Dart. The most stringent clauses protecting 
the fishery will be inserted in any lease, and as the lessees will 
have plenty of funds and are quite satisfied that these are 
sufficient of preventing pollution, I do not anticipate any 
trouble.” The chairman, Mr. D. M. Waterson, said that 
there was a growing public opinion that Dartmoor should be 
reserved as a national park. If the estuary were going to 
become a white estuary it would spoil Dartmouth. If the 
Dart were polluted, it might endanger water supplies to 
Paignton, Brixham, Teignmouth and Devonport After a 
prolonged discussion, in which it was mentioned that a report 
on the subject was being drawn up by Mr. R. H. Worth, it 
was agreed that when the report was available a conference 
of local authorities, riparian owners and millowners should be 
called to discuss the whole question and consider how the river 
was likely to be affected by the proposed industry 





New Benn Books 
\MONG the books announced for publication by Ernest 
Benn, Ltd., are the following :— 

On Board the Emma Adventures with Garibaldi’s Thou 
sand in Sicily, by Alexandre Dumas, translated and with an 
Introduction by R.S. Garnett (21s.) ; Our New Religion: An 
Examination of Christian Science, by the Rt. Hon. H. A. L 
Fisher, F.R.S., Warden of New College, Oxford (6s.); Aa 
George V : In His Own Words, by F. A. Mackenzie (12s. 6d 
The American Illusion, by Collinson Owen (12s. 6d.) ; Dead 
Souls, by Nikolai Gogol (33. 6d Laughing Ann and Othe 
Poems, by A. P. Herbert (3s. 6d.) ; Richard Cobden, by Sir 
Charles Mallet (1s.); Peter the Great, A Life of Peter I of 
Russia, called The Great, by Stephen Graham (21s 
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Company News 


Burt, BovuLteox anp Haywoop.—A final dividend of 5 


per cent. is payable on November 1 


New TAMARUGAL Co.—The annual meeting will be held at 
the Chile Office, No. 709, Calle Blanco, Valparaiso, on 
December 30 

CHLORIDE ELECTRICAL STORAGI An interim dividend ol! 


has been declared on “ A’ and“ B’ 


on the old shares 


per cent., free of tax 
sn ures against 5 per cent 
NITRATI PRODUCERS AMSHIP Co.—The company 
announces an interim dividend of 7} per cent. per annum 


free of tax, for the half-year, payable on November I. 


STI 


RuTHS STEAM STORAGE.—A loss is reported, for the sixteen 
months ended August 31, of £45,068. During the last four 
months an improvement is stated to have taken place in the 

ynditions governing the market 

CHEMICAL BANK AND TRUstT.—The financial statement of 
the Chemical Bank and Trust Co. of New York at September 27 
shows capital, surplus and undivided profits of $36,317,435 
leposits $265,391,999, and total assets $333,165,620. 


New TRANSVAAL CHEMICAL Co.—A profit of £50,975 is 
announced for the year to June 30 last, compared with 
{56,224 for the previous 12 months. An ordinary dividend 
of 12} per cent. is to be paid, as before, and the carry-forward 
is reduced from £9,994 to £5,089 

ACETEX SAFETY GLass Co.—The directors announce that 
the accounts from June 29, 1928, to June 30, 1929, show a 
loss of £25,741, which is after charging the whole of the 
expenses from the date of the public issue, the cost of develop- 
ment and {2,422 for depreciation. 

NEUCHATEL ASPHALTE Co.—The directors report that an 
estimate of the general trading results of the current financial 
vear does not compare favourably with those of the previous 
year and they have consequently decided not to declare an 
interim dividend in respect of the year ending December 31 
next 

BROKEN HILL PROPRIETARY Co.—A cabled message from 
the head office at Melbourne states that owing to the pro- 
longation of the coal trouble on the Newcastle, N.S.W., fields, 
resulting in lower output and higher costs of production, 
combined with the general depression in trade, the board 
have decided that they are unable to declare the usual half- 
vearly dividend 

ELECTROLYTIC ZINC COMPANY OF AUSTRALASIA.—AfteT 
transferring £145,000 to depreciation reserve, the gross profit 
for the past year was /464,607 ; £177,589 was brought for- 
ward ; to debenture sinking fund reserve is placed {£12,100 ; 
towards development and new plant for West Coast mines 
£50,000 ; leaving to be carried forward £171,407. 

LEEDS FirEcLAy.—The profits for the year ended June 30 
were £87,232, and {10,105 was brought forward. The direc- 
tors recommend a final dividend of 6} per cent. on the prefer- 
ence shares and of 6} per cent. on the ordinary shares, carry- 
ing forward £20,148. The reserve fund has been increased 
from £172,500 on June 30, 1928, to £291,406 on June 30, 1929, 
by the addition of the premium on preference shares issued 
during the year, less the expenses of the issue 

SCOTTISH AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES.—The _ directors 
announce a dividend of 3 per cent. actual on the ordinary 
shares for the half-year to June 30, 1929. After meeting 
the preference dividend and carrying £8,250 to preference 
dividend reserve, there remains 41,973 to be carried forward. 
The company, which is controlled by Imperial Chemical 
Industries, was incorporated in Edinburgh on December 19, 
1928, to consolidate fertiliser and feeding stuffs industry in 
Scotland 


LIVERPOOL NITRATE Co.—The local board in Valparaiso, 
Chile, at a meeting held on October 23, 1929, decided to pay 
an interim dividend for the year 1929-1930 of Is. 3d. per share, 
subject to British income-tax. It is stated that owing to 
unavoidable delay in Chile, the transfer of the property of the 
Salar del Carmen Nitrate Syndicate, Ltd. (in liquidation) was 
not completed until October 16, and the interim dividend now 
announced fulfils the undertaking given by the Liverpool 


Company to the syndicate in Clause 9 of the sale agreement’ 
dated May 21, 1029. 

LEWIS BERGER AND Sons.—The profit for the year ended 
July 31, 1929, including dividends from subsidiary companies, 
was #{121,593, in contrast with £114,157 last year. Adding 
the balance brought forward of £23,758, there is a total of 
£145,351. There were paid during the year an interim 
dividend on preference shares, absorbing £14,000, and an 
interim dividend of 5 per cent. on ordinary shares, taking 
£26,354, leaving £104,998. Since the end of the financial 
year the dividend on the preference shares for the half-year 
to September 30, 1929, has been paid, amounting to £14,000, 
leaving available The directors recommend that 
it should be appropriated by the payment of a final dividend 
of 5 percent., being 1s. per share on the ordinary shares, making 
as last vear a total of 1o per cent., requiring a further £26,364, 
placing to general reserve £25,000, against £50,000 last year, 
when {£20,000 was also placed to contingencies reserve, a 
balance of £30,634 being carried forward. 


£90,908. 





The Superphosphate Industry 
Prospects for the Coming Year 
Ar the annual general meeting of the Anglo-Continental 
Guano Works, in London, on Wednesday, the deputy-chair- 
man, Mr. J. S. Holmes, who presided, said that for a number 
of years their profits had been adversely affected by the im- 
ports of fertilisers, particularly superphosphate, from the 
Continent. This still continued, although the competition 
was not so severe as it had been; and they believed that 
through the International Association of Superphosphate 
Manufacturers co-operation was likely to take the place of 
competition. This International Association, of which their 
managing director, Mr. E. G. Martens, had for the third time 
been unanimously elected president, was doing excellent work 
in research and propaganda, and was bringing before the world 
the imperative use of phosphoric acid in the production of all 
foodstuffs. The Association’s experimental station at Ham- 
burg had already achieved much useful work, the results of 


which were being circulated throughout the agricultural 
world. They felt that this practical co-operation among the 


manufacturers in all countries could hardly fail to bring about 
a more sane procedure in the disposal of their production 
than had been in evidence in recent years. 

Mr. E. G. Martens said that one important item in their 
programme was the improvement of the physical condition of 
superphosphate so that it might be still more easily sown by 
machines on the farm. He had personally inspected various 
processes,, and he hoped as soon as possible to see a plant 
erected in one of their factories which would deliver super- 
phosphate containing a much lower percentage of moisture 
than at present. If that installation proved, as he expected, 
economical and profitable, they ought to adopt it for all the 
factories, and they would then be in trim for an increased 
trade at all points. 





Chemical Trade Inquiries 


The following inquiries, abstracted from the “‘ Board of Trade 
Journal,” have been received at the Department of Overseas Trads 
(Development and Intelligence), 35, Old Queen Street, London, S.W.1. 
British firms may obtain the names and addresses of the inquivers 
by applying to the Department (quoting the reference number and 
country), except where otherwise stated. 


CHEMICAL AND PHARMACEUTICAL MATERIALS: ARTIFICIAL 
Manvures.—A firm of millers and agricultural merchants in 
Zagreb desire to get into touch with British firms with a view 
to arranging an exchange of goods. The firm are interested 
in the import into Jugo-Slavia of the products specified above, 
against which they are prepared to export to the United 
Kingdom agricultural products, cattle, timber, etc. British 
firms who desire further particulars should apply to the 
Legation of the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, 
195, Queen’s Gate, London, S.W.7. 

INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL PRODUCTS AND DruGs.—An agent 
of good standing in Barcelona wishes to get into touch with 
British manufacturers with a view to representing them on a 
commission basis. (Reference No. 493.) 
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OIL TANK FIRES 


Prompt Extinguishment Assured 





If plant is equipped with a FOAMITE FIREFOAM 
fixed installation. 





FOAMITE systems are always arranged to function 
within a few minutes of the fire outbreak, as early 
action is of vital importance. 


For All Inflammable Liquid Risks 


FOAMITE systems are scientifically designed by 
expert fire engineers to meet the requirements of any 
particular risk involving inflammable liquids. 





Oil Tank and Refinery Fires 


Thousands of fires in oil and kindred plants have been 
extinguished by FOAMITE during the last few years. 





SUBMIT YOUR FIRE PROBLEMS 


TO 


FOAMITE FIREFOAM LIMITED 


(Fire Protection Engineers ) 


55-57, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET 
REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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Fertiliser Manufacture in Canada 
Production, Imports and Exports 

THE utilisation of fertilisers in Canada has not hitherto been 
carried on so thoroughly as is common in many older countries. 
Nevertheless, much attention is being given to the matter, and 
one important metallurgical plant in British Columbia is 
finding it advantageous to spend many millions of dollars on 
the establishment of a plant for the utilisation of by-product 
sulphuric acid in conjunction with local phosphate deposits 
and to produce therefrom superphosphate fertilisers for distri- 
bution on the prairies. This plant will not be in operation for 
some time yet, but the production of complete fertilisers in 
Canada in 1928 reached a total value of This 
total is additional to the output of $7,951,502 representing 
fertiliser materials such as calcium cyanamide, ammonium 
sulphate, animal tankage, ground bone and fish fertilisers 

Only 12 plants in Canada produced complete fertilisers as 
their major product during 1928. Capital employed in these 
plants amounted to $2,131,905, and the average number of 
persons employed the year round was 251. Payments in 
salaries and wages totalled’ $281,100, and materials used in 
manutacture 


$2,186,986 


cost SI 440,500 


Complete Fertilisers 

Complete fertiliser was the major product of the industry. 
In 1928 production amounted to 53,799 tons, worth 
$1,990,830, or 90 per cent. of the total output of the industry. 
Superphosphate was actually made in only one plant, although 
several other manufacturers of complete fertiliser sold quanti- 
ties of superphosphate after dilution with a filler to meet the 
requirements of the trade. One concern was engaged solely 
in grinding and preparing basic slag. Production of complete 
fertiliser by firms in other industries amounted to 20,381 tons, 
worth $044,818, while onium sulphate, cyanamide, 
animal tankage, fish fertiliser and ground bone, used exten- 
sively as fertiliser, were also produced by concerns classified in 
other industries 

Imports of fertilisers and fertiliser materials during 
calendar year 1928 amounted in value to $5,019,841. This 
total included superphosphate, manufactured fertilisers, 
sodium nitrate, muriate and sulphate of potash, basic slag 
and ammonium sulphate. Exports, valued at $5,370,836 
included cyanamide, ammonium sulphate and manufactured 
fertilisers. . 

In this connection it may be of interest to note that the 
Natural Resources Intelligence Service at Ottawa recently 
issued a detailed study of the fertiliser situation in Canada, 
under the title of ‘“‘ The Fertilisers Industry in Canada, 
copies of which can be obtained on application to the Secretary, 
Office of the High Commissioner of Canada, the Canadian 
Building, Trafalgar Square, London, S.W.1 


the 





Progress of Onslow China Clays 

It is reported that considerable progress has been made by 
Onslow China Clays, Ltd., a company formed last May to 
develop China Clay-bearing land between Rough Tor and 
Bodmin. At the pit at Hawkstor Marshes developments are 
proceeding, and at Newbridge a large drying kiln is being 
constructed. The enterprise is already absorbing considerable 
unemployment in the Bodmin district, and nearly 200 men are 
being employed in its various branches. Operations at New- 
bridge, which is near Bodmin Road Station, on the main 
Great Western Railway line, and within a few miles of the port 
of Fowey, also include the construction of a siding to connect 
the kiln with the railway, and the provision of additional kilns 
is being contemplated. The worksjare connected to, the 
kilns by a pipe line approximately eleven miles in length. 





Election of Honorary Fellows of Chemical Society 
At the meeting of the Chemical Society on Thursday, October 
17, the following were elected Honorary Fellows :—Professors 
M. Bodenstein, Niels Bohr, Sir William Bragg, P. Debye, A 
Hantzsch, Dr. Irving Langmuir, Professors W. Nernst, W, 
Ostwald, Sir Ernest Rutherford, O. Wallach, and H. Wieland. 


Commercial Intelligence 


The following ave taken from printed reports, but we cannot be 
responsible for any errors that may occur. 


County Court Judgments 

[NOTE.—The publication of extracts from the ‘* Registry of County 
Court Judgments ’’ does not imply inability to pay on the part of the 
persons named. Many of the judgments may have been settled between 
the parties or paid. Registered judgments ave not necessarily for debts. 
They may be for damages or otherwise, and the result of bona-fide con- 
tested actions. But the Registry makes no distinction of the cases. 
Judgments ave not returned to the Registry if satisfied in the Court books 
within twenty-one days. When a debtor has made arrangements with 
his creditors we do not report subsequent County Court judgments against 
him.} 

SELLIS CO., Fecto Works, Wellington Street, Leicester, 
disinfectant manufacturers. (C.C., 2/11 17s. 8d 
September Io. 

SMARTS (B.), LTD., Castle Mills, Green 
ampton, dyers. (C.C., 2/11/29.) £17 1s. 4d. October 2. 

WYNOST MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., 176, Upper 
Brook Street, Manchester, chemists and druggists. (C.C., 
2/11/29 £17 18s. 5d. October 1. 


London Gazette, &c. 
Company Winding Up Voluntarily 
SANTIAGO NITRATE CO., LTD. (C.W.U.V., 2/11/29 
By special resolution, October 9, confirmed October 24, W. J 
Welch, 27, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3, appointed as 
liquidator 


29.) £12 


Street, North- 


Partnership Dissolved 
SMITHSON AND CO. (George Thomas SMITHSON and 
Wiliam GREEN), dyers and scourers, Calder Vale Dyeworks, 
Healey Road, Ossett, as from October 1, 1929, so far as con- 
cerns W. Green, who retired from the firm. 
and paid by G. T. 
on his own account 


Debts received 
Smithson, who will continue the business 





New Companies Registered 

CHEMICAL BUILDING PRODUCTS, LTD., Kern House 
36 38, Kingsway, London, W.C.2.—Registered October 29. 
Nominal capital, £2,000 in £1 shares. Manufacturers of and 
dealers in chemicals and chemical products of all kinds, dyes 
and dyestuffs, whether natural, synthetic or mineral ; paints 
pigments, varnishes, colouring matter, and all chemicals and 
chemical products used for building and/or constructional 
purposes, and in connection with drying, waterproofing and 
damp-proofing purposes, etc. A subscriber: C. T. Shaw, 
240, Pinner Road, Harrow. 

DUBUIS AND ROWSELL, LTD., Duroma Works, Elm- 
wood Road, Croydon.—Registered October 28. Nominal 
capital, £2,500 in f1 shares. To acquire the business of 
manufacturers of and dealers in essential oils, perfumes, 
flavouring essences and fruit extracts carried on by P. L. 
Dubuis and F. R. Rowsell at Duroma Works, Elmwood Road 
Croydon, as “‘ Dubuis and RKowsell.” Directors: P. L 
Dubuis and F. A. Rowsell. 

LIND PETROLEUM PRODUCTS, LTD., Chandos House 
Buckingham Gate, Westminster, London, S.W.1.—Registered 
October 26. Nominal capital, £3,000 in {1 shares. Suppliers, 
distributors, storers, producers and refiners of petroleum and 
petroleum products, etc. Directors; E. N. <A. Lind 
QO. E. M. A. King, Susie L. James. 





Power Alcohol Production in Australia 
ACCORDING to a report from the U.S. Assistant Trade Com- 
missioner at Sydney, the Minister of Agriculture of New 
South Wales has stated that as a result of investigations made 
by Commonwealth authorities and by the Colonial Sugar Co., 
it has been concluded that power alcohol cannot be produced 
from vegetable growth on an economical basis in Australia. 
The statement of the Minister for Agriculture was made to 
a representative of the recently formed Alcohol Research 
Council of New South Wales, who had called upon him to 
inquire as to the possibility of producing alcohol, not only 
from potatoes, beet and grain, but also from fruits and other 
vegetables. They hope that a means might be devised 
whereby windfalls and diseased crops might be utilised in the 
production of power alcohol. 








